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PROSPECTUS TO VOL. II. 

Tue Connecticut Common Scnoon Journat will 
continue to be published under the direction of the Board 
of Commissioners of Common Schools, and the editorial 
charge of the Secretary of the Board. 

All communications intended for the Journal, may be 
addressed to Henry Barnarp, 2d., Secretary of the 
Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, Hartford— 
post paid. 
TERMS. 
€The Connecticut Common School Journal will be issued every 
month, making at least twelve numbers in the year, including title 
page and index. Each No. will contain 16 quarto pages, und the 
twelve numbers will make a volume of 192 pages, which will be equal 
to 500 octavo pages. 

The price is one dollar 1” year for a single copy; but packages 
will be forwarded toa single address on the following terms: 

Packages of 10 copies for = 00 
20 2 00 


eS % 00 
All subscriptions must commence with the first number, and be 


paid in advance. 
All orders for the Journal may be addressed, post paid, to Case, 
Twrany & Co., printers. 





WHAT CAN BE DONE TO IMPROVE THE COMMON 
SCHOOLS THIS WINTER 2? 


In making a féw suggestions by way of answer to this ques- 
tion, ‘we shall only recommend a more general and vigorous 
prosecution of measures already in progress, or in agitation in 
some of the school societies and districts of the State. 

First. The places where these schools must be kept, can 
be improved by making them more comfortable, attractive, 
and healthy. In some districts, new onee should be erected 
immediately—not on the old sites, for these are too often the 
bleakest and most inappropriate that could be found—but out 
of the public road, or rather roads, away from noisy trades, 
and places of idle resort; shaded, if possible, from the heats 
of summer, and the blasts of winter, and large enough to af- 
ford a play-ground, or at least room for a wood-house, and such 
other out-door arrangements as a civilized people never forget, 
except it would seem here in Connecticut, in reference to their 
school-houses. Let them be painted and provided with blinds, 
and stand forth to the children and the traveller a visible and 
attractive manifestation of the interest which the districts feel 
in the physical, intellectual, and moral culture of all the chil- 
dren of the district. 

In districts which are not prepared to build new, much can 
be done in the way of repairs, and those not expensive, to 
make the school-rooms comfortable and healthy, which in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, are not now. The floors can be 
attended to, and the underpinning repaired, so as to guard 
against the rush of cold air from beneath. The cracks and 
crevices and breaks in the sides of the room, can be filled up. 
Ventilation can be secured by providing for the escape of the 
foul air, through an opening in the top of the room, or by an 
arrangement so that the upper sash of one or two windows can 
be lowered at pleasure. New desks, more appropriately arran- 
ged, so as to enable the pupils to face the teacher at all times, 
and do away with the indelicate and noisy changes of position 
required from the present arrangements, can be built. Seats 
with backs in all eases, and of heights varied to suit the ages 
and sizes of scholars, and in every instance, to allow the feet 





to rest on the floor, should be provided. If nothing more is 
done, the discomfort and unhealthiness of the present mode of 
seating in school, can be done away with by a workman, with 
a saw, a plane, a few boards and hammer and nails, in the 
course of a single afternoon. Fuel, whether it be coal or wood, 
can be supplied in season and in sufficient quantity, and the 
disgrace of having the school suspended “ for the want there- 
of,” be guarded against. 

We will say nothing of andirons, shovel and tongs, a broom, 
water-pail and cup, a scraper and a coarse mat, and a suitable 
place to hang over-coats and hats, for if we should dwell up- 
on these as connected with the comfort, the convenience, the 
every-day habits and manners of childhood, we should be 
thought “ too particular,” and as aiming above the “ essential” 
wants of our common schools, To be sure, these things are 
provided in “select schools,” and are considered indispensa- 
ble in eveiy human dwelling, except the school-house, and 
although neighbors are annoyed by borrowing, and the school- 
room is dirty, nay filthy, if scholars suffer in their manners, 
and in what may be termed the minor morals of life, in conse- 
quence of the neglect of these and similar appendages, still 
these are the natural consequences, and are, or should be eéx- 
pected. 

We say nothing of black-boards, skeleton maps, globes, and 
other cheap apparatus for illustrating the studies, by the aid of 
which every well-qualified teacher knows he can teach much 
more, in a shorter time, and to more practica] purposes, than 
without them ; or of school libraries, by which the habit of 
reading can be fostered, and the natural and eager ¢uriosity 
of children, to know, can be gratified ; although every schoul 
district in the State of New-York, to the number of mote than 
ten thousand, will, within two years more, be supplied with 
an average, of near one hundred volumes. 

In the second place, The quality and quantity of instruction 
communicated in the winter schools can he greatly increased, 
and thus the schools be improved, by a gradation of schools 
in one or more district. 

What are the principal obstacles to rapid and thorough pro- 
gress in our winter schools? Independent of the qualifica- 
tions of the teacher, and the irregularity of attendance, these 
obstacles are, the number of children, of all ages, the variety 
of studies, and the variety of textbooks. It is enough for most 
teachers to govern most of our winter schools, without at- 
tempting much in the way of instruction. But there is much 
more expected, and attempted. Now, the irregularity and 
want of punctuality in attendance, can be remedied by the 
teacher setting a good example, and the co-operation of the 
parents. The variety of books, can and should be obviated, 
by a judicious selection on the part of school visiters. The 
variety and number of -studies now attended to in the winter 
schools is not in itself an evil, Not one of them ought to be 
omitted, or need to be omitted, in the course of the school life 
of every boy and girl of the state—nay, even more can be taught 
under judicious arrangement, and well qualified teachers, and 
taught thoroughly, than is now attempted, But not as the 
schools are now arranged. If there is to be but one school in 
a district, we have no hesitation in saying that the number of 
studies should be diminished, and the chief attention of the 
teacher given to those indispensable branches, the instruments 
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of all future progress, reading including spelling, writing and 
calculation. With a perfect mastery of them the scholar can 
work out something for himself in the varied fields of knowledge. 
But there is noabsolute need of limiting the attention of the pupil 
and teacher to these. By the arrangement which we now pro- 
pose, all that is now taught, and more, can be attended to, and 
that thoroughly. And first, if the district is large and num- 
bers over 45 or 50 children as the average attendance, let a 
Semale assistant be engaged to take charge of the younger 
children. By means of this arrangement the teacher can give 
his undivided attention to the studies of the older scholars. 
The scholars can be better classified, and the government of the 
school can be better secured. 
- Ifthe district is not large enough to authorise this arrange- 
ment, cannot the older boys and girls of two or more adjacent 
districts which lie within a circuit of two or three miles, and 
centering in some point convenient to the associating districts, 
be brought together, and thus a union school be maintained ? 
The younger children of each of the associating districts can 
be left where they are now, under the same teacher who taught 
the summer school, provided the same teacher was found 
qualified and can be obtained. 

By this arrangement, the employment of a female assistant 
in the larger districts, and the formation of a union school for 
the older children of two or more adjacent districts, many of 
the difficulties, apparently insurmountable in the winter 
schools as they are too often conducted, can be obviated. 

Provision will be made for the instruction and governinent 
of the small children by methods adapted to their age and ca- 
pacity. They can be occupied the wholetime. Their spirits 
will not be broken down by that severity of discipline which 
is generally found necessary for the order of a school composed 
of allages. They can be doing something besides sitting 
still, which is no easy matter to secure from restless children 
on seats without backs and so high that they cannot rest their | 
feet on the floor. If our readers are credulous on this point, 
we beg of them to go into some of our city schools, intended 
for small children only, and see the happy, radiant group, all 
busy and all learning something. By this arrangement the 
older children can be better classed, and carried forward into 
the higher branches of knowledge more rapidly and thorough- 
ly. But there is another most important consideration. The 
seme means, now devoted to schooling in two or more adjacent 
districts, where summer and winter school are taught, can be 
more efficiently employed in the mode suggested. The calcu- 
lation can be easily made with the facts as they may exist in 
such districts, and it will be found, that female teachers can be 
employed the year round for the smaller children at an ad- 
vance on their present wages, of one third, and a male teacher 
secured for all of the older children, for a longer time than is 
now done, and ata more liberal compensation. But we must 
leave this topic for the present. We shall resume it in our 
next, and show how the winter schools can be improved by the 
intelligent and faithful discharge of their duties by school offi- 
cers, and the co-operation of parents. 


CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS IN IMPROVING COMMON 
SCHOOLS—CONTINUED. 

In the preceding numbers, the writer has endeavored to 

state some of the reasons why it is of importance to the cause 


of popular education, that parents and the guardians of our 
children and youth should afford their cordial co-operation to 


meneres in the instruction and discipline of their pupils. To 
these he would add one other consideration—the happy influ- 
ence which this will exert upon the children themselves. 

In every family which is governed and instructed at all as 
it ought to be, and where the parents maintain a consistent 
| character for moral worth and practical wisdom, their opinions 
on all subjects, and especially of individuals around them, 
have great weight with their household. The manner in 
which they speak of their friends and acquaintances, and treat 
them, will pretty much determine the manner in which these 
| Persons will be spoken of and treated by the younger mem- 
bers uf the family. It will readily be seen, therefore, that the 
degree of respect which the children will entertain for the 
profession of school-teaching, and for the particular instructer 
whose school they attend, must depend greatly on the views 
that their parents hold on this subject, and the conduct they 
pursue with regard to it. If they take occasion frequently to 
express their high sense of the va!ue of our schools, and of the 
business of teaching ; if they let it be seen that the teacher of 
their children has their confidence: and especially if they 
endeavor by a daily and practical co-operation to aid him in 
carrying into effect his plans for the proper management and 
the improvement of his pupils, the latter in those families 
where such a course is pursued, cannot fail of being greatly 
benefitted by it in all that relates to their progress in know- 
ledge at school, and in the formation of good principles and 
habits. On the other hand, what will more certainly tend to 
make a disrespectful, wayward, and indolent pupil, than fora 
child to hear nothing from his parents favorable to the school 
which he attends, or the individual who has the charge of it, 
and to witness no efforts on their part to sustain and encourage 
him in his labors ? 

Children very early begin to have their peculiar views of 
men and things, and, as their intellectual and moral powers 
gain strength, they act more and more from settled principles, 
and form established habits of thought, feeling and conduct. 
This is true to a greater extent than we are apt to imagine. 
Hence you will find, just as it is among older persons, that 
there is a public opinion belonging to the men and women in 
miniature in the family, in the neighborhood, in the school, 
and not unfrequently in the village and town. We must 
mould this youthful public opinion aright, and then use it for 
important and worthy purposes. Much can be done in this 
way to promote the cause of popular education, to elevate the 
profession of teaching ; and to give respectability and influ- 
ence over his scholars to the teacher. It is an instrument of 
good that has been too much overlooked. Parents have too 
much overlooked it. Let them begin practically to take a 
deeper interest in our schools ; let them co-operate daily and 
steadily with the teacher; and let the children and youth see 
that they are doing this, and the good effects of such a course 
will be as visible in the hetter deportment and more rapid im- 
provement of the scholars, as in the renewed zeal and enter- 
prize of the instructers. A failure here will present constant 
and great obstacles to the successful working of our common 
school system. Children will always fall very much short of 
thinking and acting as they ought to do in this important 
matter, till their parents set them the example. - T. H. G. 











INNOVATIONS IN TEACHING. 
There is danger of our becoming wedded to our customs 
and practices, although there is danger also of being too anx- 
ious after novelties. The only rule for our guidance of course 
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is, neither to prefer nor reject a method or principle merely 
because it is new or old. We should take time enough to 
give every thing a fair experiment or due consideration, and 
then decide on its merits. It is hardly safe to allow ourselves 
to use expressions inconsistent with this plan of proceedings. 
We ought never to say—this is old, and our ancesters must 
be supposed to have good reasons for preferring it; nor, that 
is new, and therefore must be the result of some discovery or 
invention made under the benefit of great light. Among old 
methods and new ones are many good and many bad. 

In speaking of schools and their concerns, however, we 
should recollect, that language is intended to be applied, to a 
great extent, in a cumparative sense; for when we say a par- 
ticular principle or method is bad, we often mean that it is of 
inferior excellence to some other. We sometimes, it is true, 
refer to some evil moral tendency which it has: but, very of- 
ten we have greater objection to it, than that it effects less 
saving of time than some other, tends to mislead the mind, 
to introduce confusion in school, unnecessarily wearies the 
teacher or pupil, or occasions some other intellectual or phys- 
ical loss or inconvenience. Such methods of instruction as 
we must pronounce very defective, when we compare them 
with the best, are still of some value, and have produced good. 
We ought therefore to retain them, if the question were, 
whether they should be continued, or all instruction given up. 
The crooked stick used to break up the soil in some parts of 
Europe, is better than the hands or the feet; has prepared the 
way for raising many successive crops, yet it is not as good 
as a plough. Our fathers obtained crops from our fields by 
the aid of implements which we reject, because we have bet- 
ter ones. So, if we find improved modes of teaching our chil- 
dren, letus use them. 

A few years since, when new ploughs, machines for dress- 
ing flax, chopping straw, threshing, shelling corn, &c. &c. 
were first talked of, how many examples had we to quote, to 
prove either that they were ineffectual or unnecessary! A 
few exhibitions and experiments, however, made at fairs, 
cattle shows and ploughing matches, removed doubts, silen- 
ced objections, multiplied the advocates of the good, and pro- 
cured purchasers. Happy it has been for the state, that the 
objectors were not allowed the privileges of judges, jury and 
sheriff, and that common sense was called into court, and the 
trials regularly conducted! Neither were all proposed inno- 
vations made, nor all rejected. 


Now this is the course we wish to see pursued with respect 
to education. Numerous priociples, methods and systems 
are submitted to our attention. If we can see the interest of 
our fellow citizens excited and directed to them, we shall 
have no fear of the result. The good will be chosen, and 
they will cast the bad away. For years we have made many 
of these distinct objects of study, and have presented our 
views with candor on not a few of them. Others can greatly 
assist us by devoting attention to them, trying experiments, 
&c. and stating their opinions with equal frankness. It ought 
to be regarded as one of not less general concern than the 
improvement of agriculture, or the increase of our natural re- 
sources. Let us therefore not rest satisfied with accepting or 
rejecting any thing on the authority of ancient usage, or of 
recent invention, of foreign importation or indigenous produc- 
tion ; but bring every thing to the only standard which de- 
serves to he used among an intelligent people—that of sound 
criticism and practical experiment. 








EXTRACTS FROM ‘MEANS AND ENDS, OR SELF- 
TRAINING, BY MISS SEDGWICK. 


Waar 1s Epucation ?—‘: What is education?” asked a teacher of 
a class of girls. Young persons, when asked such general questions, 
do not reply promptly. They have no thoughts on the subject, and 
therefore have nothingto say, or, their thoughts not being arranged, 
they are not ready to answer, or, they may be too diffident to answer 
at all. On this occasion, half the girls were silent, and the rest re- 
plied, ** | don’t know, sir.” e 

“Oblige me, girls, by saying something,” urged the teacher. 
“The word is not Greek—surely you have some ideas about it, 
What is your notion of education, Mary Bliss ™” 

* Does it not mean, sir, learning to read and write 7” Mary Bliss 
paused, and the girl next her added, * and cypheriag, sir, and gram. 
mar and geography ?” 

“ Yes, it means this, and something more. 
education, Sarah Jolinson ?” 

‘* I did not suppose education meant much more than the girls have 
mentioned, sir. Mr. Smith said, at the Lyceum Lecuure, that the 
great mass of the people received their education at the common 
schools; and the girls have named nearly all that we learn at the 
common schools.” 

** Does not education mean,” asked Maria Jarvis, “the learning 
young men get at colleges? I often hear people say of a man that 
‘he has had an education,’ when they mean merely that he has been 
through college.” 

‘** You are right, Maria, in believing this to be a commonly recei- 
ved meaning of the term ‘ education,’ but it means much more, and 
as it is important to you to have right and fixed ideas on this sub- 
ject, Iearnestly beg you all to give me your attention while I at. 
tempt to explain to you its full meaning. 

“A great man, Mr. Locke, said, ‘that the difference to be found 
in the manners and abilities of men, is owing more to their educa- 
tion than any thing else.’ Now, as you are all acquainted with men 
who have never seen the inside of a college, and yet who are supe- 
rior in ‘ manners and abilities’ to some others who have passed four 
of the best years of their lives there, you must conclude that edu. 
cation is not confined to cullege walls. 

“You are born with certain faculties. Whatever tends to de. 
velope and improve these is education. Whatever trains your men. 
tal powers, your affections, manners, and habits, is education, 
Your education is not limited to any period of your life, but is going 
on as long as youlive. Whatever prepares you to be a profitable 
servant of God, and a faithful disciple of Christ—whatever increa- 
ses your reverence and love of your Maker—all that in scripture is 
ca'led the ‘nurture and admonition of the Lord,’ is a part of your 
religious education. 

‘* Whatever you do to promote your health, to develope and im. 
prove the strength and powers of your body, is a part of you physical 
education.” 

« What sir!” interrupted Mary Lewis, ‘“‘do you mean that run. 
ning, and jumping rope, and trundling hoops, and clambering over 
rocks, is a part of education?” 

“1 certainly do—but why do you laugh, my dear child ” 

“ Because, sir, [ never knew that education meant any thing so 
pleasant asthat. I wish my mother could hear you sir; she would 
let me play more, instead of studying all the time, if she only knew 
that driving hoop was called education.” 

The teacher smiled and proceeded—‘* Whatever calls forth your 
affections and strengthens them, whatever directs and subdues your 
passions, whatever cultivates your virtues, and whatever improves 
your manners, is a part of your moral education.” 

« Then,” said the same lively little girl, ‘that ie what my mother 
means when she says, ‘there is a lesson for you Anne ” every time 
any one of the family does any good thing. It seems to me I am 
educating all the time.” 

“ You are, Anne—the world is your school, and good examples 
are your very best lessons. Whatever unfolds the faculties of your 
mind, improves your talents and augments your stores of knowledge, 
is a part of your intellectual education. 

«© Whatever improves your capacity for domestic affairs, or for 
business of any sort, is a part of your economical education. Now 
you will perceive, from what I have said, that education is not con- 
fined to schools and colleges, but that, as Anne has very well re. 
marked, we are ‘educating all the time’ Nor is the conduct of 
education confined to professed teachers; we are educating one 
another. 

«While I am teaching you geography and arithmetic, you are 
perhaps trying my patience, or by your own patience calling forth 
my gratitude. IfI make progress in these virtues, you are helping 


on my moral education. . 
a The knowledge you impart to one another, the kindnesses you 


What is your idea of 
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receive, the loves you exchange, are a'l a part of your education. 
When you learn to sweep a room, to make a bed, or a cup of tea, a 
shirt, or a loaf of bread, you are getting on in your education. 

“ Every thing around us, my children, may help forward this 
great work. ‘T'he sun, the moon, and the stars teach their sublime 
lessons. ‘Day unto day uttereth knowledge? The seasons make 
their revelations. The rain and snow, dews and frost, the trees and 
rocks, fruits and flowers, plants, herbs, the very stones, and grass 
we tread upon, are full of instruction to those who study them. 

“All the events and circumstances of your lives are contribu- 
ting to your education. Your classmate, Lucy Davis, has been ab- 
sent from school the last two months. Reflect on what I have been 
saying to you, and then tell me whether Lucy, during this time, 
though she has not looked into a school book, has made any pro- 
gress in her education ?” 

The girls were silent and thoughtful for a few moments, Maria 
Jarvis spoke first. 

“ Lucy’s ‘economical education,’ as you call it, sir,” she said, 
“thas been going on, for she has had the care of the family, and 
every thing to do all through her mother’s illness.” 

‘And I guess she has been going ahead in her ‘ moral educa- 
tion,’” interposed little Mary Lewis, * for I never saw any body so 
patient as she was with her mother’s cross baby.” 

“ Ahd she has not lost this opportunity for improving in her ‘ re- 
ligious education,” resumed the teacher. ‘ You all saw her yes- 
terday at her mother’s funeral, subduing the grief of her little sisters 
by her quict resignation and affectionate devotion tothem. Ah, she 
has been taking lessons in more important branches of education 
than are taught in schools. 

“So you sce, my dear children, that life is a school—a primary 

chool ; and that we are all scholars, and are all preparing for a 
day of examination, when the infallible, all.secing Judge will decide 
how we have profited by our means of education.” 





EXTRACTS FROM CHANNING ON SELF CULTURE. 


True Greatness.—Real greatness has nothirg to do with a man’s 
sphere. It does not lie in the magnitude of 1's outward agency, in 
the extent of the effects which he produces. The greatest men 
may do comparatively little abroad. Perhaps the greatest in our 
¢ity at this moment are buried in obscurity. Grandeur of character 
lies wholly in force of soul, that is, in the force of thought, moral 
prineiple and love, and this may be found in the humb!est condition 
of life. A man brought up to an obscure trade, and hemmed in by 
the wants of a growing family, may, in his narrow sphere, perceive 
more clearly, discriminate more keenly, weigh evidence more wisely, 
seize on the right means more decisively, and have more presence 
of mind in difficulty, than another who has accumulated vast stores 
of knowledge by laborious study; and he has more of intellectual 
greatness. Many a man, who has gone but a few miles from home, 
understands human nature better, detects motives and weighs char- 
actet more sagaciously, than another, who has travelled over the 
known world, and made a name by his reports of different countries. 
It is force of thought which measures intellectual, and so it is force 
of principle which measures moral greatness, that highest of human 
endowments, that brightest manifestation of the Divinity. The 
greatest man is he who chooses the Right with invincible resolution, 
who resists the sorest temptations from within and without, who 
bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully, who is calmest in storms, 
and most fearless under menace and frowns, whose reliance on 
truth, on virtue, on God, is most unfaltering; and is this a greatness 
which is apt to make a show, or which is most likely to abound in ' 
conspicuous station? The solemn conflicts of reason with passion ; ' 
the victories of moral and religious principle over urgent and almost 
irresistible solicitations to self-indulgence ; the hardest sacrifices of 
duty, those of deep-seated affection and of the hearts fondest hopes ; | 
the consolations, hopes, joys, and peace of disappointed, persecuted, | 
scorned, deserted virtue ; these are of course useen; so that the | 
true greatness of human !ife is almost wholly out of sight. Per. ' 
haps in our presence, the most heroic deed on earth is done in some 
silent spirit, the loftiest purpose cherished, the most generous sac- 
rifice made, and we do not suspect it. I believe this greatness to 
be most common among the multitude whose names are never | 
heard of. Among common people will be found more of hardship | 
borne manfully, more of unvarnished truth, more religious trust, 
more of that generosity which gives what the giver needs himse'f, 
and more of a wise estimate of life and death, than among the more 
prosperous. 

Inrivence.—Influence is to be measured, not by the extent of 
surface it covers, but by its kind. A man may spread his mind, 
his feelings and opinions through a great extent; but if his mind be 
a low one, he manifests no greatness, A wretched artist may fill a 
city with daubs, and by a false showy style achieve a reputation ; 
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but the man of genius, who leaves behind him one grand picture, in 
which immortal beauty is embodied, and which is silently to spread 
a true taste in his art, exerts an incomparably higher influence. 
Now the noblest influence on earth is that exerted on character ; and 
he who puts forth this, does a great work, no matter how narrow 
or obscure his sphere. The father and mother of an unnoticed fam. 
ily, who, in their seclusion, awaken the mind of one child to the 
idea and love of perfect goodness who awaken in him a strength of 
will to repel all temptation, and who send him out prepared to profit 
by the conflicts of life, surpass in influence a Napoleon breaking the 
World to his sway. And not only is their work higher in kind ; who 
knows, but that they are doing a greater work even as to extent or 
surface than the conqueror? Whv knows, but that the being whom 
they inspire with holy and disinterested principles, may communi- 
cate himself to others, and that by a spreading agency, of which they 
were the silent origin, improvements may spread through a nation — 
through a world? 


Serr Currurze empraces ov; Mora Nature.—When a man 
looks into himself he discovers two distinct orders or kinds of prin- 
ciples which it behooves him especially to comprehend. He dis- 
covers desires, appetites, passions which terminate in himself, which 
crave and seek his own interest, gratification, distinction; and he 
discovers another principle, an antagonist to these, which is Impar- 
tial, Disinterested, Universal, enjoining on him a regard to the 
rights and happiness of other beings, and laying on him obligations 
which must be discharged, cost what they may, or however they may 
clash with his particular pleasure or gain. No man, however narrow- 
ed to his own interest, however hardened by selfishness, can deny 
that there springs up within him a great idea in opposition to inter. 
est, the idea of Duty, that an inward voice calls him more or less 
distinctly to revere and exercise Impartial Justice, and Universal 
Good-will. This disinterested princip'e in human nature we call, 
sometimes, reason; sometimes, conscience; sometimes, the moral 
sense or faculty. But, be its name what it may, it is a real princi- 
ple in each of us, and it is the supreme power within us, to be culti- 
vated above all others, for on its culture the right developement of 
all others depends. The passions, indeed, may be stronger than the 
conscience, may lift up a louder voice; but their clamour differs 
wholly from the tone of command in which the conscience speaks. 
They are not clothed with its authority, its binding power. In 
| their very triumphs they are rebuked by the moral principle, and 
often cower before its still, deep, menacing voice. No part of self. 
knowledge is more important, than to discern clearly these two 
great principles, the self-seeking and the disinterested; and the 
most important part of self.culture is to depress the former, and to 
exalt the latter, or to enthrone the sense of duty within us. There 
are no limits to the growth of this moral force in man, if he will 
cherish it faithfully. There have been men, whom no power in the 
universe could turn from the Right, by whom death in its most 
dreadful forms has been less dreaded, than transgression of the in. 
ward law of universal justice and love. 

Se.r Cunrure is Rexicious.—When we look: into ourselves we 
discover powers, which link us with this outward, visible, finite, 
ever changing world. We have sight and other senses to discern, 
and limbs and various faculties to secure and appropriate the mate. 
tial creation. And we have too a power, which cannot stop at what 
we see and handle, at what exists within the bounds of space and 
time, which seeks for the Infinite, Uncreated Cause, which cannot 
rest till it ascend to the Eternal, All-comprehending Mind. This 
we call the religious principle, and its grandeur cannot be exaggera- 
ted by human language ; for it marks out a being destined for higher 
communion than with the visible universe. ‘I'o develop this, is 
eminently to educate ourselves. The true idea of God, unfolded 
clearly and livingly within us, and moving us to adore and obey him, 
and to aspire after likeness to him, is the noblest growth in human, 
and I may add, in celestial natures. The religious principle, and 
the moral, are intimately connected, and grow together. The 
former is indeed the perfection and highest manifestation of the lat. 
ter. They are both disinterested. It is the essence of true religion 
to recognize and adore in God the attributes of Impartial Justice and 
Universal Love, and to hear him commanding us in the conscience 
to become what we adore. . 





Inreciectua. Coitrvre.—lntellectual culture consists, not chiefly, 
as many are apt to think, in accumulating information, though this 
is important, but in building up a force of thaught which may be 
turned at will on any subjects on which we are called to pass judg- 
ment. This force is manifested in the concentration of the atten. 
tion, in accurate penetrating observation, in reducing complex sub. 
jects to their elements, in diving beneath the effect to the cause, in 
detecting the more subtle differences and resemblances of things, in 
reading the future in the present, and especially in rising from par- 
ticular facts to general laws or universal truths. This last exertion 
of the intellect, its rising to broad views and great principles, con- 
stitutes what is called the philoeophical mind, and is especially wor- 












thy of culture. What it means, your own observation must have 
You must have taken note of two classes of men, the 


taught you. 
one always employed on details, on particular facts, and the othe 
using these faets as foundations of higher, wider truths. The latte 
are philosophers. 


controls the whole outward creation. 
can tell you all its events, and there stops. 


which are at work on this or another nation, and what are its grea 


tendencies, whether to freedom or despotism, to one or another form 


of civilization. So one man taks continually about the particular 
actions of this or another ne ghbor: whilst another looks beyond 
the acts to the inward principle from which they spring, and gathers 
from them larger views of human nature. In a word, one man sees 
all things apart and in fragments, whilst another strives to discover 
the harmony, connexion, unity of all. One of the great evils of so- 
ciety is, that men, occupied perpetually with petty details want 
general truths, want broad and fixed principles. Hence many, not 
wicked, are unstable, habitually inconsistent, as if they were over- 
grown children, rather than men. To build up that strength of 
mind which apprehends and cleaves to great universal truths, is 
the highest intellectual self-culture; and here I wish you to observe 
how entirely this culture agrees with that of the moral and the reli- 
gious principles of our nature, of which I have previously spoken. 
In each of these, the improvement of the soul consists in raising it 
above what is narrow, particular, individual, selfish, to the univer- 
sal and unconfined. ‘To improve a man, is to liberalize, enlarge him 
in thought, feeling and purpose. Narrowness of intellect and heart, 
this is the degradation from which all culture aims to rescue the 
human being. 


Tue Sense or Beavry.—In looking at our nature, we discover 
among its admirable endowments, the sense or perception of Beauty 


We see the germ of this in every human being, and there is no power 
which admits greater cultivation ; and why should it not be cherished 
It deserves remark, that the provision for this principle is 
There is buta very minute portion of the 
creation, which we can turn into food and elothes, or gratification 
fur the body ; but the whole creation may be used to minister to the 
It unfolds 
lt waves in the branches 
It haunts the depths of 


in all? 
infinite in the universe. 


sense of beauty. Beauty is an ail-pervading presence. 
in the numberless flowers of the spring. 
of the trees, and the green blades of grass. 
the earth and sea, and gleams out in the hues of the shell and the 
precious stone. And not only these minute objects, but the ocean, 
the mountains, the clouds, the heavens, the stars, the rising and set- 
ting sun, all overflow with beauty. The universe is its temple ; and 
those men who are alive to it, cannot lift their eyes without feeling 
themselves encompassed with it on every side. Now this beauty is 
so precious, the enjoyments it gives are so refined and pure, so con- 
genial with our tenderest and noble feelings, and so akin to wor- 
ship, that it is painful to think of the multitude of men as living in 
the midst of it, and living almost as blind to it, as if, instead of this 
fair earth and glorious sky, they were tenants of adungeon. An in. 
finite joy is lost to the world by the want of culture of this spiritual 
endowment. Suppose that I were to visit a cottage, and to sce its 
walls lined with the choicest pictures of Raphael, and every spare 
nook filled with statues of the most exquisite workmanship, and -hat 
I were to learn, that neither man, woman, nor child, ever cast an 
eye at these miracles of art, how should I feel their privation; how 
should I want to open their eyes,and to help them to comprehend and 
feel the loveliness and grandeur which in vain courted their notice. 
But every husbandman is living in sight of the works of a diviner 
artist; and how much would his existence be elevated. could he see 
the glory which shines forth in their forms, hues, proportions and 
moral expresgion! I have spoken only of the beauty of nature, but 
how much of this mysterious charm is found in the elegant arts, and 
especially in literature? ‘The best books have most beauty. c 
greatest truths are wronged if not linked with beauty, and they win 
their way most surely and deeply into the soul when arrayed in this 
their natural and fit aitire. Now no man receives the true culture 
of a man, in whom the sensibility to the beautiful is not cherished ; 
and I know of no condition in life from which it should be excluded. 
Of all luxuries this is the cheapest and most at hand; and it seems 
to me to be most important to those conditions where coarse labor 
tends to give a grossness to the mind. From the diffusion of the 
sense of beauty in ancient Greece, and of the taste for music in mod. 


ern Germany, we learn that the people at large may partake of refi- 
Bed gratifications which have hitherto been thought to be necessa- 
rily restricted to a few. 





Channing on Self-Culture. Duties of Parents and Teachers. 


For example, men had for ages seen pieces of 
wood, stones, meta!s fulling to the ground. Newton seized on these 
particular facts, and rose to the idea, that all matter tends, or is at- 
tracted, towards all matter, and then defined the law according to 
which this attraction or force acts at different distances, thus giving 
us a grand principle, which, we have reason to think, extends to and 
One man reads a history, and 
Another comb nes these 
events, brings them under one view, and learns the great causes 
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Power or Urrerance.—There is a power which each man should 
cultivate according to his ability, but which is very much neglected 
in the mass of the people, and that is the power of Utterance. A 
man was not made to shut up his mind in itself; but to give it voice, 
and to exchange it for other minds. Speech is one of our grand 
distinctions from the brute. Our power over others lies not so 
much in the amount of thought within us, as in the power of bringing 
it out. A man of more than ordinary intellectual vigor, may, for 
want of expression, be a cypher, without significance, in society. 
And not only does a man influence others, but he greatly aids his 
own intellect, by giving distinct and forcible utterance to his thoughts. 
We understand ourselves better, our conceptions grow clearer, by 
the very effort to make them clear to another. Our aocial rank, too, 
depends a good deal on our power of utterance. The principal dis- 
tinction between what are called gentlemen, and the vulgar, lies 
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in this, that the latter are awkard in manners, and are especially 
wanting in propriety, clearness, grace, and force of utrerance. 
man who cannot open his lips without breaking a rule of grammar, 
without showing in his dialect, or brogue, or uncouth tones, his want 
of cultivation, or without darkening his meaning by a confused, un. 
skilful mode of communication, cannot take the place to which, per- 
haps, his native good sense entitleshim. ‘To have intercourse with 
respectable people, we must speak their language. On this account, 
I am glad that grammar and a correct pronunciation are taught in 
the common achools of this city. These are not trifles; nor are 
they superfluous to any class of people. 
to social advantages, on which his improvement very much depends. 
The power of utterance should be included by all in their plans of 






























































They give a man access 

















A aicner Epvcation NEEDED By EVERY Human Beinc.—The com. 
mon notion has been, that the mass of the people need no other 
culture than is necessary to fit them for their various trades; and 
though this error is passing away, itis far from being exploded. 


But the ground of a man’s culture lies in his nature, not in his calling. 
His powers are to be unfolded on account of their inherent dignity, 
not their outward direction. He is to be educated because he is a 
man, not because he is to make shoes, nails, or pins. A trade is 
plainly not the great end of his being, for his mind cannot be shut 
up in it. # * * A mind, in which are sown the seeds of wisdom, 
disinterestedness, firmness of purpose, and piety, is worth more 
than all the outward material interests of a world. It exists for it. 
self, for its own perfection, and must not be enslaved to its own or 
others’ animal wants. You tell me, that a liberal culture is needed 
for men who are to fill high stations, but not for such as are doomed 
to vulgur labor. I answer, that Manis a greater name than Presi, 
dent or King. Truth and goodness are equally precious, in whatev- 
er sphere they are found. Besides, men of all conditions sustain 
equally the relations which give birth to the highest virtues, and de. 
mand the highest powers. ‘The laborer is not a mere laborer. He 
has close, tender, responsible connections with God and his fellow 
creatures. He is a son, husband, father, friend and Christian. He 
belongs to a home, a country, a church, a race ; and is such a man 
to be cultivated only for a trade? Was he not sent into the world 
for a great work ? 


, 





DUTIES OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, BY D. P. PAGE, 
OF NEWBURYPORT.—CONCLUDED. 


DUTIES OF PARENTS. 


On nterine this part of the subject, we feel an impulse to speak 
plainly and feelings We have had more than ten years feeling 
on this subject, and if we have not always felt right, we certainjy have 
attim :s felt imvewsely. It will be difficult, in what remains of this 
address, to define all the duties of parents. It will be our object to 
| spea< of some, such as suggest themselves to our mind. 

| 1. Parents should reciprocate the attempts of the teacher towardsa 
mu wal understa: ding. lt will discourage the most faithful instructer, 
\if at the outset, he meet with coldness and unconcern. The parents 
| should never forget that the teacher is their appointed coadjutor, for 
| the time being to educate tneir children, and as they love their offsprin 
and desire their advantage, so they should be ready to encourace a 
ithe advances which he may make toward the better understanding of 
their wishes and intentions, and the explanation of his plans. 

2. Parents should candidly listento the plans of the teacher, and, wn- 
less they are manifestly wrong, should do all in their power toaid him 
in the ececution of them. We say unless they arc manifestly wrong. 
Many parents suppose if « teacher’s modes and plans are not the best, 
in their pinion the very best, they are under no obligation to helpthem 
\forward. But we say, every teacher may not have the wisdom to de- 

vise abstractly the best plans, (for all teachers are not alike,) yet most 
\likely suc as he will devise will bethe best for him. He has taken 
| mue time, and after long solicitude and many desires to be useful, hé 
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has fixed upon a course, one which under all the circumstances, may 
seem to him the best. Now suppose this course should chance to 
strike the parents minds unfavorably ; shall they at once abandon the 
teacher, give up all hopes of benefit from the school, and withdraw 
their co-operation? Is it not rather their duty, either to suggest a 
“more excellent.way,” which they may ever do, if they have a right 
irit, or to give their ¢)-operation in carrying out his plans, such as 
ey are? ‘I'he teacher, be it remembered, is appointed to conduct th 
school for the time, and unless his services and his plans, however infe- 
rior they may be, are rendered useful, the youth are, for the time, to be 
thelosers. Parents may be as particular as they please in the choice 
of their teacher, and in requiring the highest rate of qualifications ;— 
but after they have appointed him their teacher, they cannot, without 
a breach of contract, withhold from him their co-operation. If they 
have been imposed upon—if the incumbent is found to be totally in- 
competent for his office, they may decently dismiss him and employ 
another; but to continue a teacher in office in whom they have no 
confidence, and whom they refuse to aid, is a breach of good faith ; it 
is a violation of the axiom that “two wrongs can never make a 77g ht.” 

As a general rule we repeat it, the teacher’s own plans will be found 
decidedly the best for him, and it is not good policy for parents, upon 
slight causes, to attempt an obtrusive interference. The right of 
adopting his own measures, as a general thing, should be conceded 
tot teacher; and all parents will find their own interest promoted, 
and their children’s advancement accelerated in cheerfully aiding him. 

3. They should thankfully listen to the teacher's faithjul account of 
their children, even if that account be not a flattering one. We have 
before said that the teacher should be frank, always telling the parents 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. This must sometimes of 
itself, be an unpleasant duty. It is self-denying enough for the teach- 
er to makean unfavorable statement demanded by his duty, under the 
best circumstances, and the trial is peculiarly severe, when the parent 
receives it with exoressions of displeasure, if not of undisguised re- 
geeeet. Nothing should deter the teacher, however, from the faithful 

ischurge of this duty, but wedo say, he has a just right to expect cor- 
on and gratitude on the part of the parent for his faithfulness, 
whether his tale be bright or dark, and the good and wise parent will 
always exhibit them. 

4. Purents should visit the schools which their children atlend.— 
Without this, they can have no very correct idea of the state of things 
in the school-room. Common report concerning the affairs of a school 
is not always correct. B visiting the school, parents can at once see, 
if the teacher is honest, the comparative standing of their children ;— 
they will become more interested in the objects and business of the 
school, and, what will be of infinite worth both to teacher and pupils, 
it will convince them all, that the parents have some sense of the im- 
portance of the improvement made there. The pupils will be quick- 
ened to diligence, and the teachers to activity pod | faithfulness, and is 
not the rate of purchase very low, when the advantage is so great? 

5. Parents should promplly and cheerfully supply the required books 
and apparatus for the school. The teacher cannot work without tools; 
the parent ought not to expect it. If a parent has any doubt about the 
propriety of a new book, he should at once see the teacher, but never 
should send an uncivil message by the child. An interview of five 
minutes may put the matter peaceably at rest, and save both parties 
much unpleasant feeling. Besides, school-books are now less expen- 
sive than formerly. The parent in most cases, can better afford to 
buy a book, than to spend his time in talk about it. Often the pupil 
loses more by delay in one week, than the value of the book many 
times told—for there is no estimating improvement by dollars and cents. 
We grant the multiplication and frequent change of school-books is 
a great and sore evil; but this at least is not the fault of the instructer, 
and no good can possibly come of disputing a question with him, 
which in cone Bey been settled already by the school committee. 

6. Parents should see that their children are decently clothed, and 
cleanly in their persons. This duty belongs maioly to the mother, 
and her character may very readily be seen, as reflected in the persons 
of her children. The teacher has a right to expect of the parents the 
faithful performance of this duty. He ought not to be insulted with 
filthiness, and surely he need not, so long as soft water falls in rich 
abundance from the heavens, and a pair of scissors and a comb are 
possessed by every family. He can have no heart to come in contact 
with pupils who are sometimes so sadly neglected in this particular. 
_ — however is so obvious that we need not waste words 

it. 

7. Parents are bound to secwre the constant attendance of their 
children. This is no trifling article of their duty. Perhaps there is 
no one thing to be named which contributes so largely to the perplex- 
ities of the teacher and to the injury of our public schools as irregular 
attendance. Downright sickness of the child is a good excuse for 
absence from schoul, and perhaps we may add, in some instances, jll- 
ness in the family. But beyond these, it seems to us, there can be no 

reason for keeping a scholar from his school. It is heart sicken- 
ing to witness for what trifling causes many of the children are kept 
away from our schools. Frequently it happens that some unimpor- 
tant errand, as trifling, if we may be allowed to be specific, as the pur- 








estimated in dollars and cents. Who can compute the amount of idle 
habits of study, having their foundation in that indifference to educa- 
tion, which for some trifling errand amounting perhaps to the value of 
a dime, oftener however, to less than a cent, permits the child to be 
away from his class, and thus practically teaches him to consider his 
school as a very cheap affair. 

Every school, if the teacher would lay out his strength to advantage, 
should, to a considerable extent be classified. His mind, as far as 
practicable, must act upon masses of mind. But irregularity of at- 
tendance 1s most ruinous to classification. A scholar, by being absent 
one half the time, it may be demonstrated, is to all the intents and pur- 
poses of the school, absent all the time. One day he is absent, and of 
course loses all that day’s lessons; the next day he is present, but as 
he says to his teacher, ‘‘I was absent yesterday, and not knowing 
where to study, I have not studied at all!” Again he is absent— 
again he is present; the same result follows, and at the week’s end, 
he has learned nothing as it shouldbe learned. Such is the effect up- 
on the pupil himself. 

But the difficulty is not now half told. He is a member of the 
school; the teacher must consider him as such; and as the parents of 
such pupils often make fair promises for the future, the teacher feels 
bound, if possible, to keep him along with his class. To effect this, 
the class must be often put back on his account, which operates as a 
severe discouragement to them. Sometimes the instructer is obliged 
to devote particular attention to this scholar singly, by which the 
other pupils are robbed of the proportion of his time which is their 
due, and they are obliged to suffer an injury the most of all unpleas- 
ant—for when scholars who are always at their post, have learned 
their lessons well, it is cruel in the last degree, that they should be de- 
prived of the pleasure of showing their faithfulness—the pleasure of 
a recitation. 

oris this all. The teacher—the unthought of teacher is not made 
of iron or brass. His patience being so frequently, so thoughtlessly, 
and so unnecessarily taxed, and his best efforts being so ill requited, he 
may (unless he is superhuman he certainly must) relax his exertions. 
He will find it next to impossible, for a series of weeks or months, after 
having labored faithfully without success, to maintain his interest and 
his efficiency under all the discouraging circumstances of the case.— 
As soon as his spirits flag, the whole school will imperceptibly catch 
the feeling, and hey all are the sufferers. This is not an extreme case ; 
it is not a fancy picture ; it is not speculation. Iris misrory! and | 
am sorry to be obliged to add, it is the exact history of most of our pub- 
lic schools. 

8. Parents should be slow in condemning the teacher for supposed 
faults. This is a point on which many are very apt to act wrong.— 
Too often is it the case, that a teacher is tried, condemned, and public- 
ly executed, without even a hearing. Some troublesome, precocious 
youth, who has, it may be very justly, received some proportionate 
reward for his dark deeds, determines on revenge. He immediately 
tells his story to any one who will hear it. If his parents are inconsid- 
erate and encourage him to go on, he is tempted to overreach the truth 
on the one hand, and to stop short of it on the other, till he succeeds 
in having the combustible materials around him lighted into a flame. 
Such a fire s seldom kindled without most severely scathing some- 
poem and it sometimes happens that those most burned are they who 
apply the match and fan the flame. 

Consider well the life of the teacher. He must apply himself con- 
stantly and often to numberless things at the same time. We have 
been told, I know, that the teacher “ should never do but one thing at 
thesame time.” But this isimpossible. Twothings he must always 
do at once; he must govern and instruct. He can never do the latter 
without having his mind on the former. It is this double attention 
which makes his life a weary one. He might govern with compara- 
tive ease, if hisduty ended there. The instruction would be delightful, 
if that could be pursued alone. But they must go together. With 
respect to the one, not a mistake must pass unnoticed. Every error 
in declension or conjugation, in orthography or calculation, in matter 
or manner, must be detected and set right;-—and at the same time, the 
stolen whisper must be heard, the clandestine plaything must be cap- 
tured, the incipient plot must be discovered, the arch trick must 
anticipated, the idler must be watched, the wayward reproved and set 
right, and the stubborn and the impudent—the coarse and the turbulent 
must be subdued. All these things must go together; they cannot be 
separated, Then, in ordinary schools, unforeseen perplexities will 
arise. One boy has lost his book; another has left his at home; an- 
other makes a clamorous complaint of some injury done him by his 
next neighbor; a fourth is too warm and opens the window; a fifth 
is too cold and immediately shuts it, or applies to the teacher for liberty 
todo so. Add to these the perplexities occasioned by late attendance 
and frequent absence to which we have before referred, and many other 
things hiterally “too numerous to mention,” and who can wonder, that 
the teacher should sometimes be a little in doubt as to the best mode of 
procedure in his discipline? 

We name not these things to complain of our lot asateacher. That 
after all is the profession of our choice. But we name them to show 





chase of a cent’s worth of yeast, is made the occasion of half a day’s ab- 
sence from school, an injury done to the child’s mind which cannot be 
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why the — Should be slow in condemning the teacher for supposed 
faults. It seems to us, if parents would but reflect, they would be ex- 
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ceedingly slow to decide against the instructer without a hearing, “‘as 
the manner of some is.” 

9. When the teacher is known to be wrong, parents should possess a 
forgiving spirit. \t is a duty enjoined by the Great Teacher, that we 
should love our enemies, and that we should forgive men their tres- 
passes as we hope to be forgiven. But how rarely is there any such 
thing as forgiveness for the faults ofateacher. ‘“ He has done wrong— 
turn him out,” is the gratuitous decision of almost all who have any 
cause of complaint against the schoolmaster. Is he their enemy? then 
they should forgive. But he is not theirenemy. In nine cases of ten, 
he has erred in the midst of well-meaning; he has erred because he 
was aap sneen beyond the sustaining power of humanity! Surely 
then he deserves your compassion rather than your rebuke. Show to 
him the kind spirit, give to him the support he needs, second his re- 
proofs, if need be, his punishments, give no countenance to the offend- 
ing and offended pupil, no occasion for others to expect your sympathy 
if they offend and find the way of the transgressor is hard,—and you 
do that for the teacher, which he hasa right, as your fellow-citizen and 
your fellow-christian, to expect from you, and that for the schoo] which 
its best interest demands. 

We add but one thing more. Parents should give to teachers their 
sympathy. Some parents, ready to meet and defray the requisite ex- 

enses of their children's tuition, ready to co-operate with the teacher 
in all laudable plans and aims for the welfare of his pupils, are still 
lamentably deficient in this one christian grace and virtue. They 
seem to have no conception that he has wants like other men, that time 
with its free use and unfettered enjoyment is also to him a blessed 
commodity; that confinement within the four walls of a school room, 
does not necessarily leave him any tastes to gratify beyond. They 
seem not to realize, that the teacher has nerves that need relaxation, 
languid pulses to be revived, and wasting strength to be renewed; and 
they can, and not unfrequently do, grudge the limited vacations, which 
are absolutely necessary to recruit his crippled energies and exhausted 
body. Werepeat it, we claim the sympathy, the spontaneous, grateful 
sympathy of the parents, sympathy for the perplexities, the toils, the 
nameless trials that overtask the mind, unnerve the frame, and wear 
down the strengthof the s:udious, faithful, devoted teacher. 

There is something cheering and animating in the cordiality of soul, 
which it is in the parents’ power to exercise towards the instructer. If 
they have not the time for the visitation of the school, or the supposed 
qualifications for the examinution of their children in their studies, they 
certainly have it in their power todo much to make the teacher’s life a 
pleasanter one; they can give to him some tokens of a kindly interest 
in his success, and ofa willingness to cheer him along his toilsome way. 
And let the teacher see that his labors are appreciated, his duties and 
diffizulties properly estimated, his plans cordially acquiesced in and 
promoted, his acts candidly judged, Ais faults, (and it will be very 
wonderful after all if he have not many of these,) fairly considered and 
heartily overlooked—and he would be an ungrateful, soulless piece of 
humanity, who would not be willing to devote his strength to the last 
remnant of energy, to requite the confidence, and answer the just ex- 
pectations of those for whom he labors. 

Let parents give their sympathy and co-operation to their school 
teachers, and the profession would soon be filled with devoted and talent- 
ed men, who would be willing to live and die in their work; and when 
from their last pillow they should cast back a lingering look to the scene 
of their labors, the roses would amply conceal the sharpest thorns. 


From the Report of the Directors of the Essex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


OF INSTRUCTERS IN RELATION 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 
“Though Instructers may, ordinarily, have no direct agency in 


THe DUTY TO 


erecting and repairing the buildings where they are employed to | 


keep school, yet by a little carefulness, ingenuity, and enterprise, 
they can do much to avoid some of the evils connected with them. 
When about to open a school they can jook at the house, as a me- 
chanic at his shop, and adapt their system to the building, and not 
carry into a house, ill adapted to its development, a system of opera- 
tions, however speculatively just it may appear in their own minds. 
The buildings are already constructed, and of materials not over 
plastic, and often as incapable of accommodating a system got up in 
some other place, as the house of the Vicar of Wakefield was for 
the fa nily painting. Instructers should make the most of what is 
comfortable and convenient, and remedy, as far as possible, what is 
bad. _If the pupils are uncomfortably seated, they can allow them 
occasionally to change their seats, or alter their position, which, 
though attended with some inconvenience, cannot be compared with 

e evils growing out of pain and restlessness, and the effects which 
are likely to be produced upon the health, the disposition, morals, 
and progress in learning, from a long confinement in an uneasy posi- 
tion, Instructers can, and ought to use their influence and authori- 
ty to preserve the buildings from injuries, such as cutting the vables, 
Joosening and splitting the seats, breaking the doors and windows, 
by which most houses of this class are shamefully mutilated, and 


their inconveniences, great enough at first, are increased. The ex- 
tent to which injuries of this kind are done, and the inconveniences 
arising from them in respect of writing-books and clothes, are great 
beyond what is ordinarily thought ; and as it is possible in a consid. 
erable degree to prevent them, they should not be tolerated. So far 
as the scholars are concerned, they may arise from a mixture of 
causes ;—thoughtlessness, idleness, a restless disposition, or real in- 
stent todo injury. But whatever may be the cause, it argues an im. 
perfection in the moral principle, which, were it in wholsome exer- 
cise, would teach them that it is equally iniquitous to damage public 
as private property. The practice we refer to, is actual injustice, a 
real trespass, for which, in almost all other cases, the offender would 
be called to an account. And we must confess that it is matter of 
just surprise, that more efforts have not been made to preventit. A 
high responsibility relative to this concern, rests on the instructers. 
The power of preventing this, lies principally with them. It is ob- 
vious then to remark, if they have much reason to complain for want 
of better accommodations, they have s>me reason to reform; and in 
measuring out the blame which justly rests somewhere, to take a 
little pertion to themselves. We are persuaded that schoolhouses 
will be more readily built and repaired, when instructers shall use 
more exertions to save them from the folly and indiscretion of chil. 
dren. The injuries complained of, we are persuaded, if not wholly, 
yet to a great extent, can be prevented; and it is high time that pa. 
rents and teachers should bring together their fixed and operative de. 
termination, to suffer them no longer. Separate from the inconven- 
iences which scholars themselves experience from them, a licentious 
and irresponsible feeling, in regard to public property, is encouraged. 
If the well-known loose sense of obligat‘on in respect to public in. 
terests, and the wanton injuries which are so frequently done to in- 
stitutions of a public nature of every description, so pre-eminently 
common throughout this country, do not spring up in the habits re- 
ferred to, they are certainly most powerfully fostered by them; and 
there is great reason to apprehend, that a principle so loose in re- 
spect to public property, must extend itself by easy transitions to 
private. In every view, the practice is wrong, and the effect cor- 
rupting ; and it is high time, that the attention of the community was 
directed to it, the obligations of men on this subject, more fully 
taught, and, when necessary, enforced in all our institutions of learn- 
ing, from the Infant School to the Professional Hall, not excepting 
our Theological Seminaries, where, if in any place, we should ex. 
pect regard would be paid to public rights, and the bestowments of 
private munificence ; and we could wish the evil complained of, 
stopped here ; but truth constrains us to say, that the tables and seats 
of the Bench and Bar in our court-houses, the pews, and even the 
pulpits, in our places of religious worship, bear evident marks, that 
neither the ‘ermine nor the lawn,’ is sufficient to réstrain this most 
shameful, deforming, and mischievous practice. 

“ Teachers should take the management of the fire entirely under 
their own control; for though their own feelings may not be the 
thermumeter of the room, yet, if they are at all qualified to teach, 
they must possess more discretion on the subject, than those under 
them. ‘They should see that the room is in a comfortable condition 
by the time the exercises commence. Many a half day is nearly 
wasted, and sometimes, from the disorder consequent upon the state 
of things, worse than lost, because, when the children collect, the 
room is so cold, that they cannot study, nor canthey be still. Noth- 
ing short of the master’s being in the house a half hour before the 
school commences, can, ordinarily, secure the object referred to. It 
may be objected, that instructers are not employed to build fires. 
We do not ask them to do it; but we ask them to see that fires are 
seasonably built. And we must think those who can define so nice. 
ly the limits of their obligations, as to excuse themselves from this 
care, have not the spirit of highminded and enterprising teachers, 
and that, however worthy they may be, and however well qualitied 
for other employments, they should never offer themselves for that 
of school-keeping. , ‘ . 

“ Instructers should see, also, that the school-room be, in all its 
parts, kept in a clean and comfortable condition. Cleanliness is not 
ordinarily ranked so high, nor is the contrary habit ranked so low, 
in the scale of moral worth and sinful defilement, as they should be, 
nor do they, as we fear, enter so fully into the account when men 
are estimating their own moral state, or when others are estimating 
it for them, as they ought. We will not say, as a very able and 
careful observer of men once said, that he did not believe any person 
could be a true Christian, who was not becomingly neat in his per- 
son and in bis business; yet we are free to say, that every addition. 
al year’s intercourse with the world in moral and religious concerns, 
deepens the conviction, that cleanliness is inseparable from any con- 
siderable advancement in a religious life, and that where its re- 
quirements are disregarded, there is much reason to apprehend that 
other and important defects of a moral nature do, most probably, 
exist. Cleanliness in one’s person, and the various occupations, is 
intimately connected with manly and upright conduct, chaste and 

| pare thoughts, and sensible comfort in any situation ; and, as a ser- 
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vice exacted, or a habit established, would go far to secure good or- | college. In the seminary which I had the care of for some years, 
der and agreeable conduct in any school. We are persuaded that it was so apparent that I often changed the situation of those who 
one of the most powerful helps towards good government, and con. | were unfavorably placed, to prevent the feelings and conduct likely 
sequent orderly conduct among the pupils, is overlooked, throvgh | to be produced from settling down into confirmed habits. For per- 
inattention or ignorance, where this principle is not called in; and manent bad effects may and have, in fact, grown out of these cir- 
where an exertion to establish a principle and habit of neatness has | cumstances. _Quarrels, also, which have sprung up between chil. 
not been put forth, one of the strong bonds to a future worthy moral | dren, and which had no other legitimate cause, than their being 
conduct is lost, and a most important and legitimate object of instruc- | placed together in school, on uncomfortable seats, have led to a 





tion and education neglected. Great exertions should be used to r The 
influence has sometimes extended beyond the individuals; families 


and neighborhoods have been drawn into the contention ; and, in not 
a few instances, whole districts thrown into disorder, only because 
at first some little twig of humanity had become restless and quar- 
relsome, in conseqnence of his uneasy position in school.’ 

** But ifthe effect be confined to the individual, yet it may be suf- 
ficiently unhappy. Suppose, from one of the causes above named, 
the child acquire a habit of loose and foolish playfulness, or of rest- 
| less discontent—suppose he acquire a disrelish for schools, his 
books, or unkind feelings towards his instructer, or his fellows— 
will there not be much personal loss, and is there no danger of fu. 
ture consequences—is there no danger that these feelings will go 
into future life, and the individual prove less comfortable to himself, 


cultivate among the pupils a taste for cleanliness, decency, and ele- 
gance in all things, and their particular responsibility in respect to 
the proper state of the house, and all its outwards connexions. This 
is their home, for the good and decent state of which, their character 
is at stake, and their comfort involved. Tey should firmly and 
perseveringly resolve, that tlre school-room should be kept clean; 
not simply swept, but often washed, and every day dusted. With- 
out this attention, it is impossible their own persons, their clothes, 
or books, can be preserved in a decent and comfortable state. The 
room they should consider as their parlor, and those that occupy it, 
company to oneanother. The room must, therefore, always be in 
a visiting condition. And what should prevent this? Cannot a 
number of young people, all of whom, it must be presumed, are | 


| state of unkind feelings, and unfriendly conduct through life. 





trained to order and neatness at home, bring the principles of order | and less comfortable toothers? Youth is the season when the char- 
and nectness into an apartment, where they are to spend so much | acter is formed, and direction given to the feelings and the conduct. 
time together, and where any one, who knows much of the business | It is a matter of no small interest to the man himself, or those with 
of common families, must know there is less excuse for any disor- | whom he is to act in future life, that these be of a gentle and ac- 
der or dirt, than there is in most of our houses? We know it is | commodating character. 

practicable to have a school-room kept in a comfortable condition, | ‘* Since, therefore, from the construction of many of our school- 
and that youth instructed and encouraged to do this, and having | houses, it is not possible ior the scholars to be altogether free from 
their attention sufficiently directed to it, will soon become interest. | Suffering, it is a subject well worthy the special attention of instruct. 
ed in the subject, and manifest a commendable disposition to have | ¢rs, carefully to guard against the consequences which it is like to 
things as they ought to be, and a willingness to make all the person- | produce upon their temper and conduct. ‘This may be done, in some 
al efforts which are required, to accomplish it. And we are persua. | degree, by allowing the children oceasionally to change their situa- 
ded, that, when this is attempted, it will be found, perhaps, to the | tion, to rise and stand up a few minutes; or, at convenient seasons, 


surprise of many, that from the lese injury done to the clothes of 
scholars and to the books, as well as from the better conduct which 
will invariably ensue, many 6f the evils, connected with our Com- 
mon Schools, would be removed. 

“It is a fact, susceptible of as perfect demonstration as any moral 
proposition, that filth and dirt, if they be in part the effect, are, at 


| giving them a short additional recess. ‘To remove, in some degree, 
the gloom and deformities of the house, and at th@ same time to 
| draw off the attention from their bodily pains, scholars should be 
allowed to ornament it with greens and flowers, and other things of 
| an innocent nature, attracting to the minds of youth. Agreeable ob- 
| jects originate agreeable feelings, and pleasant feelings lead to good 


the same time, among the most efficient causes of corrupt morals | conduct. We would also recommend to instructers to encourage 
and debased conduct. Gisborne, in one of his works, has a remark | the children, in places where there is the least prospect of security, 
of this kind, (we do not pretend to quote his words,) that in a part of | to cultivate flower-borders upon the schoolhouse grounds; and cer- 
London, more young families, who, at setting out in life, promise | tainly in boxes set in the house. Should it be objected, that their 
well, are made corrupt, and led into wretched and destructive hab. | attention would in this way be withdrawn from their books, we must 
its, from the unhappy location of houses, which renders all attempts | *eply, that we doubt the fact, and would in turn ask whether the feel- 
to keep them in a pure and comfortable condition ineffectual, than | ings. the taste, and the understanding would not be most essentially 
from any other single cause. Ineffectual efforts to keep things neat | improved by attention to the works of Nature, and efforts to bring to 
lead to neglect, neglect to filthy habits, and fil:hy habits to low and | the highest perfection, those things which a wise Providence, who 
degraded vice. If such be the operation of a want of neatness in| knows by what means the character of man is to be formed, has 
families, and we apprehend the justness of the remark will find sup. | ade beautiful to the eye. Our own feelings have often been hurt, 
port in instances which must have fallen within the knowledge of and our views of expediency entirely crossed, when we have seen, 
every attentive observer, are there not reasons to fear, that the same ghana have on many occasions, a handsome branch, or beautiful 
effects will follow the samc course in school? There can be no | flower, or well-arranged nosegay, torn in a censorious and ruthless 
doubt that, in many instances, a sense of propriety is destroyed, m | ™anner from the hand of a child, or the place where his love for 
more, greatly weakened, by the state of things in and about the hous. | 0™ament and beauty had placed it. We wouid encourage the chil. 
es of education. A disregard to this subject, too common among | dren to make the room of confinement as pleasant to them, as they 
scholars, often settles down into a confirmed habit, and gradually | C4" consistently with other duties; and if at any time it be observed, 
spreads itself over the whole surface of action, and through life ; the | that these things are gaining an undue influence over them, to check 
individual becomes less interesting in his appearance, less agreea. | it a8 any other practice not evil in itself, but only in excess, should be 
ble in his manners, less honorable in his conduct, and less moral | cetrected. It should be done in such a manner, that the child 


and upright in his principles. 

“Instructers should also guard against the bad influence upon 
the dispositions and manners of scholars, which the inconveniences 
they experience are apt to produce. The pain and uneasiness | 


should be left free to enjoy, as far as it is safe to enjoy, and feel too 
that he does it with the full approbation and good-will of his in- 
structer. 

“There is one subject more to which we must be permitted to 


which a child experiences from an uncomfortable situation in school, | Tefer ; one with which the morals of the young are intimately con. 
he will very likely associate with his books and studies, or with the | D€cted, one in which parents, instracters, and scholars should unite 
instructer and regulations of school ; he may connect them with those their efforts to produce a reform. There should be nothing in or 


who sit near him, and who may be just os uneasy as himself, and 
be ready to hate the whole and quarrel with alJ, because he feels 
pain, and cannot, or does not, rightly understand the occasion of it. 
The local situation of children in school has a most obvious bearing 
upon the conduct and temper. Place them a little out of the obser- 
vation of the instructer, and they will play ; put them where they are 
crowded, or sit with inconvenience, and they will quarrel. ‘It has 
often been a subject of interest to me,’ says one of the committee, 
when visiting schools, to observe the operations of local circumsten- 
ces upon the mind and conduct of children; and the more I have 
observed, the more importance am I constrained to attach to these 
things. In one house where I have many times called, I do not re. 
collect ever passing a half hour, without seeing contention among 
those placed in a particular part of the room, and play in another. 
I distinctly recollect the same thing in the seminary where I pursu- 
ed my preparatory studies. It was obvious in the lectnre.room in 


about the schoolhouses, calculated to defile the min’, corrupt the 
heart, or excite unholy and forbidden appetites ; yet, considering the 
various character of those brought together in our public schools, 
and considering also how inventive are corrupt minds, in exhibiting 
openly the defilement which reigns within, we do not know but we 
must expect that schoolhouses, as well as other public buildings, 
and even fences, will continue to bear occasional marks both of lust 
and profaneness. But we must confess, that the general apathy 
which apparently exists on this subject, does appear strange to us. 
It is an humbling fact, that in many of these houses, there are high. 
ly indecent, profane, and libidinous marks, images, and expressions, 
some of which are spread out in broad characters on the walls, 
where they unavoidably meet the eyes of all who come into the 
house, or, being on the outside, salute the traveller as he passes by, 
wounding the delicate and annoying the moral sensibilitieswof the 
heart; while there is still a much greater number, in smaller charac- 











ters, uponfthe tables and seats of the students, and even, in some in- 
stances, of the instructers, constantly before the eyes of those who 
happen to occupy them. How contaminating these must be, no one 
can be entirely insensible. And yet how unalarmed, or if not entirely 
unalarmed, how little is the mind of the community directed to the 
subject, and how little effort put forth to stay this fountain of corrup- 
tion. Such things ought not to be; they can, to a considerable ex- 
tent, be prevented. The community are not, therefore, altogether 
clear in this matter. 

“When we regard the deleterious effect which the want of ac- 
commodation and other imperfections, in and about these buildings, 
must have upon the growth, health, and perfectness of the bodily 
system, upon the mental and moral powers, upon the tender and 
delicate feelings of the heart, we must suppose there is as pressing 
a call for the direct interference of the wise and benevolent, to pro- 
duce an improvement, as there is for the efforts of the Prison Disci- 
pline Society, or for many of the benevolent exertions of the day. 
And we do most solemnly and affectionately call upon all, according 
to their situation in life, to direct their attention to the subject ; for 
the bodies, the minds, the heart; of the young and rising generation 
require this. It is a service due to the present and future genera- 
tion. A service due to their bodies and souls.” 





NEW SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Many districts are now engaged in erecting new school- 
houses, and many more are making preparations todo so. In 
some instances these buildings embrace in most particulars, 
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of every name and occupation, give a few minutes serious con- 
sideration to the subject, and thussave their several distrricts 
from being disgraced and “ cursed” for generations, with such 
school houses as have heretofore defeated in some measure, 
the objects for which the school was instituted, and been the 
constant source of unhappiness, ill health, and in some cases 
of premature death. 

The Boston Recorder says, in reference to some of the old 
fashioned “ meeting houses,” that the “ old mischief maker,” 
must have had a voice in decicing where the house of wor- 
ship must stand, and we agree with Mr. Maon, that he must 
have been sole committee man, in selecting sites for the school 
houses, and draftsman, and master builder too. 








DUNN'S SCHOOL TEACHER’S MANUAL. 


PUNISUMENTS, 


Rewards, how well and wisely soever they may be bestowed, 
will not, however, prevent transgression, ‘Offences will come ;” 
and punishment, in one form or other, must be inflicted. Ard here, 
the first and great object to be secured, is the retospective association 
of the pain inflicted with the previous fault. All punishment should 
be of this retrospective character; it should never be inflicted to 
enforce the repetition of a good action, but always to prevent the 
repetition of a bad one; and the association of pain with that which 





the latest improvements. Ina few, however, the radical de- 


is wrong, and of pleasure with that which is right, should always 


fects and objections in the old edifices are preserved. 
sinning against light, and any district afier what has been | 
published for the last few years in reference to the ventilation, | 
persist in locating the building on the bleakest and nvisiest | 
and dirtiest spot in the district, without any arrangement to 
secure a constant supply of pure air, by allowing the fresh air 
to escape by an opening in the ceiling, or a flue at the end of 
the room, or by the lowering of the upper sash of the win-| 
dows, and without seats and desks, so constructed and arran- 
ged as to be convenient and healthy to children of different 
ages and sizes—any district which practices this miserable 
economy, should be made to pay all the doctors’ bills that 
will invariably be contracted by the colds, consumptions, and 
spinal affection, which will in all probability, be caused by 
such school rooms. The committee who recommend these 
old plans, without taking pains to look about them for better, 
deserve to serve a short probation in the black-hole of Caleut- 
ta, and when they go to church, if they are ever seen there, 
they shonld be seated on just such slabs as they now provide 
for the children, so high that their feet cannot reach the floor, 
and without any backs to lean against when fatigued. This 
last is perhaps rather a harsh suggestion, and its practical ap- 
plication in a single instance, will probably drive them from 
the church forever. 
We did hope that the day of this miserable economy, in 
providing a small, cheap, unventilated, badly seated school 
house, had gone by, and in case new school houses were built, 
that parents and committees would look about them for better 
models, than “the district school house as it was.” And it is 
not yet too late. Let the mothers of the district, go to the 
school rooms, and see to what little dens some forty, fifty, or 
sixty children, are to be consigned, what instruments of unea- 
siness, and discomfort, and deformity, are provided in the form 
of seats and desks, and we are certain they will make such a 
noise about it, that the building committee will be glad to find 
refuge even in a school district meeting, called to reconsider the 
vote to build a schoo! house, and wili ask for further appropri- 
tion to build and properly furnish the same. 


harm. 
° : . delinquent ; 
the size, the seating and desks, &c. of school houses, which | the repetition of the fault. 


This is | be kept in mind as its great object and end. 


2. It should be serious. Ineffectual punishment does positive 
No chastisement is beneficial which does not humble the 
cause him to fear “the rod ;” and thus tend to prevent 


It should be unmixed with personal feeling. ‘The child 


should never imagine that his educator is influenced in his disci. 
pline by the same passions he himself feels.”* 


4. The punishment should be proportioned to the guilt involved 
in the offence, and not tn the amvunt of inconvenience occasioned hy 
it. If you allow yourself to punish children merely because they 
have occasioned you some loss or inconvenience, you will ofton treat 
them with gross injustice, and will as certainly lose all hold of their 
affections. 

Little Charlotte was going out into her father’s orchard: it was 
full of violets. ‘Oh,’ cries Charlotte, full of joy, ‘what beautiful 
little flowers! I will gather my apron full, and make a nosegay for 
mother. She immediately knelt duwn, ond with great industry 
gathered her apron full; then she seated herself under an apple tree 
and made a handsome nosegay. ‘Here it is,’ said she; * now I will 
run and convey it to my dear mother. How she will be delighted 
to kiss me!’ To increase the pleasure of her mother, she crept 
slily into the kitchen, took a china plate, put the nosegay on it, and 
went on a full leap down the stairs, to find her mother. But Char- 
loite stumbled, fell, and broke the china plate into many pieces, and 
scattered her nosegay all around. Her mother, who was in the 
toom near by, heard the noise, and immediately sprang to the door. 
When she saw the broken plate, she ran back, seized a rod, and 
without inquiring a word about the manner in which the plate was 
broken, came to the child. Torrified, both by the fall and on ac. 
count of the broken plate, and half dead with the fear of the rod, 
little Charlotte could only ejaculate, ‘Dear mother! dear mother!’ 
But this was of no service to her. ‘ You naughty child!’ said her 
mother, ‘break a beautiful plate, will yous’ and chastised her se. 
verely. This injustice alienated her affections, and she never again 
brought a nosegay to her mother.” 

5. Regard should be had to the physical condition of the culprit. 
Fellenberg observes, ** The habit of wandering from one subject to 
another, which so often gives rise to useless remonstrances, and 
still more useless punishments, as well as impatience and irritability 
of temper, are frequently connected with debility or disorder of the 
nervous system, and should be treated accordingly. The educator 
should especially avoid the use of all violent means, where debility 
of body, or an unsound stale of health, gives rise to faults or habits ; 
and above all, where the pupil himself is sensible of his error, and 
struggles against it. In such cases the teacher should, on the con- 
trary, take the place of a friend, and proffer his aid, as to one in 
need of assistance, instead of assuming the attitude of a severe 
judge.” 

6. Punishment is effectual in proprtion to its certainty, not to 
ite severity. Severity may produce fear; but fear, while it is in 


* Fellenberg. 





Why will not parents, and physicians, and intelligent men 
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many respects degrading and corrupting, never acts asa prevention; MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL HABITS OF A TEACHER. 


of evil, except where it is accompanied by a firm conviction the | . - . ail 
punishment will inevitably follow the commission of a fault; and|_ 1. Cultivate diligently the habit of rigid self-control. He can 


aes 7 - A s | never rule others successfully, who has not first learned to govern 
then it is the certainty, not the severity of chastisement, which at) i uif Without self-government, you can, as a teacher, literally 
fects the end in view. |do nothing. Where this is wanting, it is obviously impossible to 
DENZEL’S RULES IN THE APPLICATION OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. | CATry Out any settled plan, either for our own good, or for the ben. 
efit of others. Carried about by every wind of passion, the wretched 

“J. Since that which is good and right ought to be done because | victim of ill-temper and caprice rejects to-day, that which but yes. 
it is good and right, without reference to reward or punishment, it terday he judged to be above all things desirable; his own irritated 
follows that neither rewards nor punishments are ever to be em.- | spilit kindles irritation in every other bosom; and obstacles unknown 
ployed, so long as other means are sufficient to enable the educator to the tranquil and the meek, block up every avenue to the hearts 
to keep his pupils in the way of their duty. and consciences of those who are under his control. 

“II. In his whole course of education and instruction, theteacher| 2. Carefully avoid every thing that is repulsive, even to the most 
should exhibit such inducements to odedience, activity, exercise of | sensitive, either in manner or conduct. Be neat in your person. A 
talent and love of order, as will ina great measure remove the occa. | slovenly appearance degrades a man in the sight of the world, and 
sion of transgressing his commands, and of the consequent punish- | always lessens the respect he receives from children. A man is 
ment; and let obedience and learning carry with them their own | fearfully mistaken, if he imagines that any strength.of mind, or va- 
reward. | riety of attainments, will excuse vulgarity, redeness, ordirt. Need 

“III. It is only merit, diligence, acquisition by close application, | I add, avoid ultogether the use of tobacco and snuff? These habits, 
and not talents and particular gifts of nature, that can justify any | to say nothing of the expense, which is by no means inconsiderable, 
claims to reward. In no case ought the effects of incapacity or of | or of the injury which they often do to health, which is much more 
innocent weakness to be punished. It is merely neglect, levity, ; than is commonly suspected, furnish a most pernicious example to 
and indolence, with the effects of a perverted will, that are pun- | be constantly before the eyes of children, who are influenced vastly 
ishable. more by example than by precept. Think of all the scholars in a 

“IV. Rewards should only please, excite, and animate; without | school using this filthy weed. What would be its aspect? Why 
producing by any means, vanity, pride, and haughtiness. In the | should the teacher indulge habits that he reprobates in his scholars! 
same manner, punishments ought to be such as to awaken a desire | Guard against the formation of certain mental habits, to which 
for that which is good; they should warn and restrain them from | your station and employment particularly expose you. You are 
evil, and not produce in the child any distrust of his own powers. | accustomed to command in the school; and if you do not take great 
Rewards should never appear to be distinctions ; and punishments | care, you will feel it difficult to brook contradiction out of it, With. 
should be considered as evils inflicted out of necessity, and not of | out incessant watchfulness, you wil! become arrogant and dogmatic, 
choice. or pedantic and prejudiced. Such is the natural tendency of con. 

““V. Rewards and punishments should be only sparingly applied, | stant intercourse with immature minds, looking up to the teacher 
or they lose their beneficial influence. By their frequent use, the | as an authority. 
mind either becomes insensible to their influence, or it obtains an| Jn all your intercourse with your Committees, be modest end cour- 
erroneous impression, that mankind in all their actions are to be | teous. 
influenced only by that which is to them personaily profitable or in-| 3. Diligently ; ursue a regular and systematic course of private 

jurious. study; and let it bear as much as possible upon the duties of your 
«VI. The more sensual the man is, and the more he lives merely | particular profession. The great object of all education is to pre- 
for the present and for himself, and the younger he is, so much the | pare for usefulness. Keep this in mind, and read and study simply 
sooner after the act must reward or punishment be applied. On the | with the view of thereby obtaining the power to do more good, in 
contrary, the older the child, the more he must be accustomed to | the particular position in which Providence has placed you. 
expect his reward or punishment at a distance, and the more he must | __Let it, I pray you, be your first object, to be thoroughly grounded 
be taught to hope or fear the remote consequences. in every branch of knowledge you have toteach. Study principles; 
“VII. Rewards and punishments should never be applied by the | and never rest satisfied until yon are so familiar with every thing 
educator till after he has fully weighed the circumstances in a dis- | you profess, and with the steps by which it must be attained, that 
passionate state of mind, with perfect impartiality. Every indis. | you can at once ascertain whether your pupils do, or do not under. 
cretion, every mistake in the circumstances, every perceptible | stand what you are communicating,—can discover where their 
favoritism for an individual, effaces from the heart of the ehild | difficulties lic,—can clear up that which is obscure,—illustrate that 
whatever is beneficial in reward or punishment; that is, the sense | which is but partially understood,—and present old truths in new 
of its necessity and propriety. ‘The passionate man always commits | and varied aspects. For although it be true, that there must be 
errors. He mistakes the good, or overvalues it in his reward. | some natural “aptness to teach,” in order to communicate knowl. 
‘That which is wrong is equally misunderstood, and attributed to the | edge successfully, yet most persons probably owe more to culture, 
worst motives, and punished with excessive severity. Punishment | in this respect, than is commonly imagined. No natural talent will 
should never be applied in anger, and still less with a sneer, or | enable a man to gain the interest and respect of his pupils, so soon 
scorn, or an air of triumph; but rather always with marks of com | as such a knowledge of his profession as will enable him quickly to 
passion for the child. Children should feel that the educator is | detect an inaccuracy, and to discuss and settle the various questions 
compelled to the measure, and that it is disagreeable tohim. When | and difficulties which press upon the mind, and, naturally enough, 





















































he imprudently punishes, he necessarily alienates the hearts of his 
pupils, and fosters a refractory, turbulent disposition; but when 
punishment is properly applied, it leaves a permanently goad im- 
pression, and the educator is esteemed and beloved as a father. 
For a general rule, the approbation of the teacher is a sufficient 
reward for all moral conduct. Inno case should it be encouraged 
by a determined precise premium. No rewards are proper in the 
religious part of education; for they might lead to the opinion that 
mankind could merit the favor of their God by their goud works.” 





BEAUTIFUL EXTRACTS. 


A good man will be willing, in the language of an eminent 
living orator, ‘to dig his small allotment in the great field of use- 
fulness, to contribute his little item to the cause of truth and right. 
eousness, and to look for the sum total, as the product of innu- 
merable contributions, each of them as meritorious, and many of 
them, perhaps, far more important and splendid than his own.” 


Trurn. It has been beautifully said, that “ rruru, considered in 
itself, and in the effects natural to it, may be conceived of as a gentle 
spring or water-source, warm from the genial earth, and breathing 
up into the snow-drift that is piled over and around its outlet. It 
turns the obstacle into its own form and character, and as it makes 
its way increases its stream; and should it be arrested in its course 
by a chilling season, it suffers delay, not loss, and waits only for a 
change in the wind to awaken and again roll onwards.” 


seem all-important to the pupil. “It is worthy of remark,” says 
Protessor Jardine, ‘“‘that whatever change for the better shall be 
made in our systems of education, it must begin with the teachers 
themselves. ‘The art of teaching, like all other arts, is founded 
chiefly on experience. Improvements, therefore, are not to be 
expected from legislators and politicians, who have many other 
objects to engage their attention; nor even from men of science, 
unless they have had experience in the business of education. It 
therefore becomes the duty of every one engaged in teaching, to 
collect facts, to record observations, to watch the progress of the 
human faculties, as they expand under the influence of education, 
and thus to unite their efforts for the general improvement of our 
academical establishments.” 

4. Cherish a kindly feeling toward: the young, at all times, and 
under all circumstances. Do not attribute to children, dispositions 
and tendencies which do not belong to them. Many are absolutely 
discouraged from undertaking any benevolent effort on their behalf, 
by the frequent complaints which are uttered by teachers, respect. 
ing their character and conduct: they are perverse, lazy, thought. 
less, ungrateful, and wicked. A well qualified instructor smiles at 
these complaints; for he knows that “the teacher is to blame; he 
is ranking among crimes, actions which are but the unavoidable 
results of their characters as children; he is seeking fruit in the 
time of blossoms.” Salzmann, to whom I have already more than 


once referred, insists, that by fur the greater number of those faults 
and defects which grieve the teacher, are but the natural results of 
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his own conduct. Be that as it may, it is certainly of the utmost selected here and there, as the 5th, 7th and 18th, so that 

importance that a teacher should have a good opinion of children;| when the committee comes the school may appear well ; 

that he should always - the most ee —_ ‘and the scholars before them are asked at random, the 5th, 

conduct; that he should remember, that children not only do think | : ons 

and act like children, but ought to do so; that, in short, he should | 7th and 18th questions, giving it to be understood that these 
‘area fair sample of their general scholarship; this teaches 


be fond ofthem. Cultivate, therefore, a warm interest in their soci- | a ‘ } 
ety, and under all circumstances be their friend. Miki | deception. It is a practical lesson not soon forgotten. A 
5. ne avoid every thing which is calculated to impair teacher should lay aside every artifice; and in all cases, be 


your health. Children have no sympathy with morbid affections of | scrupulously sincere and upright—fair and honorable in the 
the liver and spleen ;—an instructor must be cheerful and happy. csloutias particular, transparent as the thinnest crystal. 


But cheerfulness depends very much on the state of the body; one J 
almost any degree of dnenamen or irritability may be produced Do not exact too much ; for this will tempt the child to 
by irregularity of diet, neglect of exercise, or want of sufficient | deceive, besides being in its nature unjust. Young children 


sleep. Take care, therefore, of your health. are, by nature, restless ; if then, you require them to sit quite 
Finally: in all you do, whether relating to the management | still, beyond a proper time, it becomes irksome, and they 


of your school, or to the regulation of your private studies, ACT UPON | . : : 
A PLAN. Sketch out, pan morning, the business of the day, and | watch their opportunity, that when the teacher’s eye is 
then pursue the appointed duty with freshness of spirit, with interest, away, they may whisper and turn. Might there not, with 


and with hope. You may find it difficult, perhaps impossible, to| advantage be some relaxation? This has been tried, with 

ples fee pd me period, but plen you — cogent ape success, in one of our largest public schools. Aftera length 

considere an efinite arrangements, you wi never be . . . 

conduct satisfactorily the complicated business of a school, or to of silence and close application, the bell unexpectedly 
strikes. “Scholars,” says the teacher, “you have been 


pursue with advantage any course of private study. 1 ; - ’ 
Much more might be added. A thousand suggestions crowd upon | quite still; now for a moment’s relaxation, and then to our 


my mind, for which I can find no place; suggestions relating to the | work again. Rise, turn three times, hold up your hands, 
pre he" Saat ie . . the hee seastennens = cee Pahang now clap them, draw in a long breath, now give the sound 
oe cans tation cathinamiielnadiaealiamiane dae '|of the vowels.” The bell again strikes, all are down. 


and envy; to the cultivation of the devout affections ; the quickening , . = 
of conscience; the cherishing of purity, honor, punctuality, and “ Now scholars, see how industrious you can be.” Every 
prudence ; the regulation of general reading and conversation ; the | mind is at work, and all is still. 
—- of ~ aoe end mie gee: ednematen Be not sarcastic. Some teachers have a natural tendency 
ependence on that divine essed Spi . . a9 . 
even the renewed soul cannot lift its desires and affections heaven. | '° my things which cut through " child s heart like = 
knife. A scholar makes some mistake ; instead of a simple 


ward. All this, and much more, should come under notice, were I Sc c 
not checked by the thought, that this species of advice, which would | reproof, comes a tone of ridicule. The child feels wronged. 


of itself make a volume, has already been offered by others, in every | Qne is stung into revengeful passion, another crushed with 
way better qualified than myself to impart such instruction. One despair. 
word only would I add:—dLet no day pass without spending some) rot the children to be affectionate to each other; to 


portion of your time alone with God. *“ An hour of solitude, passed : . . . | 
in sincere and earnest prayer, or, in conflict with, and conquest over | have kind feelings, without envy or jealousy ; that difference 
a single passiun, or ‘ subtle bosom sin,’ will teach more of thought, | in dress makes no distinctions ; that they should be as a band 


will more effectually awaken the faculty, and form the habit of| of brothers, bound by the tenderest ties of love. “The 
reflection, than a year’s study in the schouls without them.”* older scholars, ({ use the words of a friend who is the in- 
* Coleridge. structor of a most excellent school) should be taught to feel 
— a deep interest in the younger ; to watcl: over them as sisters, 
and to feel a responsibility for their happiness and im- 
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iy provement. [ know from experience that this can be done; 
We make the following extract from an address, recently | for nothing binds me more strongly to my school, than this 
delivered by R. Cc. Waterston, on the best means of exerting | feeling of sympathy, which so sweetly pervades it.” 
a moral and spiritual influence in schools. We commend it Study a child’scapacities. If some are naturally dull and 
to the attention of such of our readers as feel an interest in| yet strive to do well, notice the effort, and do not censure 
the subject.—Christian Register. the dullness. A teacher might as justly scold a child for 
Be not suspicious. Cultivate charitable feelings. Look ee — vals being preg d awk ae chil 
at the bright side. Do not underrate the intentions of the| @'e® have oh 2 - ry he 2% are quite he reverse. 
scholars. Do not take it for granted, that they act from low pecan es re . et fer “teow ame oes great 
motives. It is better to believe that a child does right, till | P ‘d. be q ane died c th 1g. , “A ppear 
you absolutely know the reverse, than to suspect him while “8 pene The. pies oF the school = ot — 4 
¢ ‘. ot ost il, 1 . ay turn out, in 
things, ia ast ecey soneched* Pa fo.ork,, bape of the end, the living, progressive, wonder working genius of 
Do not tempt to deception, ‘This may be done in many the age. In order to exert the best spiritual influence, we 
ways. First, the scholar may be asked respecting a fault, | "US! understand the spirits upon which we wish to exert 
in such a way as to require great moral courage on his part, that influence. For with the human mind we must work 
to tell the truth. Such questions should if possible, be with Nature, and not against it. Like the leaf of the nettle, 
avoided. Secondly, a scholar may be placed in such a|if touched one way, it stings like the wasp ; if the other, it 
situation, as that in the nature of things, he will be liable to | '§ — _ ho ee ves soleiinnen the ene 
deceive. A teacher should therefore consider the weakness | ™? et pe in divi sedi hate ek én ~~ oan nt mi 
of the child, and place him where he will be least exposed. prin gtr ogden : ne ho is pres ar ote: r rid as of pas 
And again, the child may be tempted to deceive, by secing ee . ey a 
the teacher deceive. t grammar schools, and to whose instruction I look back 
If the teacher has any sly ways of detecting boys; if he| With delight, “ your remarks,” said he, “are quite true ; 
_— ow bn back to them, that he may turn suddenly og ppt 2 — ibe pel is canoe ~ 
round ; if he leans upon his hand, appearing to be absorbed | PO!"*- : oo 
in srapoplation while be is watching between his fingers ; ps ern pony a ae to .~ a 
act, : aa . : ' . 
re Soe ay a ee ens __ that, as a relaxation, I let them at times, durin trv. 


it teaches cunning and deception to the children. If, for alenebesega: ae : "ey 
instance, the school is aedbed upon particular questions, | hours, unite in singing. I noticed that this girl had a 
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remarkably clear, sweet voice ; and I said to her, “Jane, | specimen. Let all read, and let him mahe a memorandum of the 
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- * lead in the singing ” | manner, noticing how many read fluently, how many with difficulty 

z o pea goed nap y mg Yip Ae ‘a re eq | bow many know only their letters, and how many are to be taught 

more ae. : Her lessons were attended to, and she soon these. Let him ascertain also, what progress they have made in 
° / y 


gained a higher rank. One day, as 1 was going home, 


Arithmetic,—how many can readily perform the elementary pro- 
1| cesses, and what number need instruction in these. After thus 


overtook her with a schoo! companion. Well Jane,” surveying the ground, let him form his plan, and lay out his whole 


said J, “you are geiting along very well; how happens i 
that you do so much better now, than at the beginning o 


the quarter?” “I do not know why it is,” she replied. “1 that place. 


know what she told me the other day,” said her companion 
“ And what was that?” said the teacher. “ Why, she said 
she was encouraged.” 


Yes, here we have it, she was encouraged. She felt that 


t strength in carrying forward, as rapidly as possible, the whole school, 
f in these studies. By this means he is acting, most directly and 
powerfully, on the intelligence of the whole future community in 
He is opening to fifty or a hundred minds, stores of 
. | knowledge, which they wiil go on exploring for years to come.— 
What a descent now from such a work as this, to the mere hearing 
of the recitation of halla dozen boys in surveying! 
l repeat it, that a thorough and enlightened survey of the whole 
school should be taken, and plans formed for elevating the whole 


’ 





she was not dull in every thing. She had learned self. | :oass, in those great branches of kaowledge, which are to be of im- 
respect, and thus she was encouraged. Some twelve or | = eye use yey in —s life. 7 
cain saecaeae . . iis survey of your field being made, you are prepared to com- 
sdicneradlbegs thes, pal sh pre ares mete mence definite operations, and the great difficulty, in carrying your 
. b] ’ j 


look out a word, took up the lad’s dictionary, and on opening | 


plans into effect is, how to act more efficiently on the greatest num- 
bers ata time. The whole business of public instruction, if it goes on 


it, found the blank leaves covered with drawings. He called | at all, must go on by the teacher’s skill in multipiying his power, by 
the boy to him. Did you draw these?” said the teacher. acting on numbers at once. In most books on education, we are 

ole age? : ge taught almost exclusively, how to operate on the individual. lis 
‘ Yes, sir, said the boy. “tf do not think it is well for the errer into which theoretic writers almost always fall. We meet 
boys to draw in their books,” said the teacher, “and | 


would rub these out if I were you; but they are well done ; 


in every periodical, and in every treatise, and in fact, in almost every 
conversation on the subject, with remarks, which sound very well by 


did you ever take lessons?”’ ‘No, sir,” said the boy, his | the fire-side, but they are totally inefficient and useless in school, 


eyes sparkling. 
“« Weill, | think you have a talent for this thing; I should 
like to have you draw me something when you have leisure, 
at home, and bring it tome. Inthe mean time see how 
well you can recite your lessons.” The next morning the 
boy broughi a picture, and when he had committed his les- 
son, the teacher allowed him to draw a map. The true 
spring was touched. The boy felt that he was understood. 
He began to love his teacher. He became animated and 
fond of his books. He took delight in gratifying the teacher, 
by his faitl.fulness to his studies; while the teacher took 
opportunity to encourage him in his natural desires. The 
boy became one of the first scholars, and gained the medal 
before he left school. Afier this he became an engraver, 
laid up money to go to Europe, studied the works of the old 
masters, sent home productions from his own pencil, which 
have found place in some of our best collections of paintings, 
and is now one of the most promising artists of his years, in 
the country. After the boy gained the medal he sent the 
teacher a beautiful picture, as a token of love and respect ; 
and while he was an engraver, the teacher received frequent 
tokens of continued regard; and I doubt not, to this day, he 
feels that that teacher, by the judicious encouragement he 
gave to the natural turn of his mind, has had a great moral 
and spiritual effect on his character. 


PRIMARY BRANCHES—CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOLARS. 


There are three kinds of human knowledge which stand striking- 
ly distinct from all the rest. They lie at the foundation. They 
constitute the rootsof the tree. In other words, they are the means, 
by which all other knowledge is acquired. I need not say, that I 
mean, Reading, Writing, and Calculation. 

The true policy is, to aim at making all, good readers, writers, 
and calculators, and to consider the other studies of the school im- 
portant, cliiefly as practice, in turning these arts to useful account. 
In other words, the scholars should be taught these arts, thoroughly 
first of all, and inthe other studies, the main design should be to 
show them how to use, and interest them in using, the arts they 
have thus acquired. 

The man who neglects the interests of his school, in these great 
branches, to devote his time to two or three, or half a dozen older 
scholars, is unjust both to his employers and to himself. 

It is the duty, therefore, of every teacher who commences a 
common district school, for a single season, to make, when he com- 
mences, an estimate, of the state of his pupils, in reference to these 
three branches. How do they all write? How do they all read? | 
How do they calculate? It would be well if he would make a care- 


from their being apparently based upon the supposition, that the 
teacher has but one pupil to attend to atatime. The great question 
in the management of schools, is not, how you can take one scholar, 
and lead him forward, most rapidly, in a prescribed course, but how 
you can classify and arrange numbers, comprising every possible va- 
riety, both as to knowledge and capacity, so as to carry them all for- 
ward effectually together. 

A very small class instructed by an able teacher, is like a factory 
ofa hundred spindles, with a water wheel of power sufficient for a 
thousand. In sucha case, even if the owner from want of capital, or 
any other cause, cannot add the other nine hundred, he ought to know 
how much of his power is in fact unemp'oyed, and make arrange. 
ments to bring it into aseful exercise, as soon as he can. The teach- 
er in the same manner, should understand what is the full beneficial 
effect, which it is possib'e, in theory, to derive from his instructions. 
He should,understand, too, that just so far as he falis short of this 
full effect, there is waste. It may be unavoidable; part of it un- 
questionably is, like a friction of machinery, unavoidab.e. Still, it is 
waste ; and it ought to be so understood, that by the gradual perfec. 
tion of the machinery, it may be more and more fully prevented, 
Always bear in mind then, when you are devoting your time to 
two or three individuals in a class, that you are losing a very large 
part of your labor. Your instructions are conducive to good effect, 
only to the one tenth or one twentieth of the extent, to which, under 
more favorable circumstances, they might be made available. And 
though you cannot always avoid this loss, you ought always to be 
aware of it, and so to shape your measures, as to diminish it as 
much as possible.—Abbott’s Teacher. 


From the Ohio Common School Director. 


BLACK-—BOARD. 
**This most useful piece of school apparatus, may be simply a 
broad board painted or stained black, attached to the wall or toa 
moveable stand. It may be of any convenient size, from twenty 
inches square to three by seven feet. It is employed in teaching 
scholars of every stage of advancément, from the alphabet to the 
higher mathematics and mathemaiical philosophy. 
** Many children have learned to read and write all our small and 
capital letters and arithmetical figures, by copying them from the 
board on their slates, before they had commenced the use of the 
pen; and this at times when they would not otherwise have been 
usefully employed. 
“In Arithmetic, a question is stated on the board. Then the 
teacher shows the class or the whole school, carefully step by step, 
the whole process of the solution. After this, the pupils work out 
the same and similar questions on their slates, as usual. Frequently 
a question may be written on the board for all the scholars to work 
at their seats. After all have tried it, the teacher or some pupil 
that has done the question, may work it on the board, and explain 
the principles it involves. 
«© In Grammar, the declension of nouns and pronouns, the com- 
parison of adjectives, and the conjugation of verbs, may be readily 
exhibited on the board. Example; to illustrate definitions or rules, 
&c. also, and sentences fur parsing, may be written on the board, 











ul examination of the school, in this respect. Let them all write a 





where all can be instructed at once, as readily as one alone. 
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«« In Geography, the scholars may sketch, in turn the outlines of 
a country, and work the courses of the rivers, the situations of the 
mountains and cities, and the forms and places of bays, lakes, &c.— 
Each may be permitted to point out the errors in the other’s draw. 
ings, and correc: them if he can; but the teacher should review 
and correct the whole. Teacner.” 





SCHOOL MEETINGS IN MIDDLESEX AND TOLLAND 
COUNTIES. 

In the course of the last month we have been present at twenty- 
five public meetings held in reference to our common schools, in 
different parts of the State—but principally in Middlesex and Tol- 
land counties. In company with Dr. Field, of Haddam, the Presi- 
dent of the “ County Association for the improvement of Common 
Schools,” we visited nearly every town in Middlesex county, and 
were highly gratified at the evidences of awakening interest which 
the attendances, always respectable, and in some instances quite nu- 
merous, manifested. We must mention it to the credit of the 
mothers of Middlesex county, that they always constituted a fair, or 
as some of our editorial bretliten would say, the fairest portion of 
the meeting. School Committees, too, were generally in attend- 
ance, and explanations was freely asked and given respecting the 
School Law. In not a single instanca did we hear of any captious 
objection to the action of the Legislatures of 1837,-8-9, in regard 
to schools, characterized as that action was by an unexampled 
unanimity on the part of members of every shade of political senti- 
ment. 

Ia the meetings there were many school children present, and re- 
marks were always made to interest and instruct them. In this 
particular Dr. Field was very happy, and if Connecticut could find 
but ten men out of all her educated, and faithful clergy of every de- 
nomination, who would devote but a tithe of his zeal, intelligence 
and experience to this work, a ‘a rousing shake,” to use one of 
his own quotations from Dr. Dwight, would be given to the public 
mind. We thank him most heartily for his laborious and useful co- 
operation. His practical acquaintance with schools, as a teacher 
and officer, for nearly forty years, enabled him to make suggestions 
which were the result of experience, and have, we doubt not, sunk 
deep into the hearts of those who heard him. In his own school so. 
ciety we had an opportunity of witnessing the respect and filial at- 
tachment with which he is regarded by the teachers and children, 
now in the schools, and by his parishioners generally. At his re. 
quest from the pulpit, and aided by the prompt co-operation of some 
of the friends of the schools, more than four hundred children, with 
their teachers and parents, assembled at the place and time appoint. 
ed, on Thursday, the 19th of September. It was a lovely day, and 
old Haddam, we believe, never saw so many of her children and 
youth together, so neatly clad, with such bright, happy faces and 
tempers, and making every thing bright and happy about them.— 
Fathers were there, looking on with undisguised interest on this 
gathering of their children, in whose veins their own blood will run 
warm when they are cold in the grave. Mothers were there with 
full hearts and tearful eyes, as their little ones marched off in the 
long procession to the notes of inspiring music, or gathered in a 
quiet manner in the church. Old men, whose temples were white 
with the frosts of eighty winters and who had borne the heat and bur- 
den of the day in the trying times of the Revolution, were there, 
and the sight and the associations seemed tw kindle fresh enthusi- 
asm in the withered affections of age. Farmers from the fields, and 
workmen from the quarries were there, to see their boys and girls 
together, and to hear what might be said in referenee to t!.e im- 
provement of the Common Schools, in which, if any where, those 
boys and girls were to be trained up to usefulness and respectability. 

The children with their teachers assembled in the court-house 
and on the green-sward before it, and there formed in procession, 
and headed by a band of music from Middletown, marched to the 
church, It was quite as numerous and orderly as some of the many 
regiments which have been mustered with all the pomp and circum. 
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Counties. 


stance of drum and epaulette in the course of the last month, and 
we have no doubt, if their education is properly attended to, they 
will prove quite as formidable to tyrants, and quite as “cheap de. 
fenders” against foreign invasisn or domestic insurrection. At the 
church there were appropriate exercises,—prayer, addresses, and 
the finest music—not continued so long as to fatigue any. From 
the church the procession marched up and round the academy, 
which the liberality of General Brainard and his brother is now build. 
ing, and in which many of those children will receive a higher or. 
der of instruction than they can get in the Common schools. In 
passing we will say, that we know not in the State a building dedi- 
cated to educational purposes, more appropriately located for beau- 
ty of prospect, for quiet, and health, more substantially built, or bet. 
ter provided with convenient seats and desks. It is three stories 
high. The two upper stories are to be devoted to older children, in 
more advanced studies—and the lower story, consisting of two 
rooms, sufficiently large to accommodate all the children of the 
school district in which the building is located. These rooms have 
been offered by the benevolent men, who are thus consecrating a 
portion of the earnings of their honest industry to education, to the 
district for a trifling consideration, compared with the actual value 
of the accommodations thus provided. It has been justly said that 
the man who makes two blades of grass grow where one grew be- 
fore, is a benefactor of his race. In a how much higher sense can 
this be said, of those who open up fountains of living water in the 
moral and intellectual wilderness—who scatter the seeds of a high- 
er intelligence and virtue broadcast over society, and help to rear 
up for two worlds, generation after generation of children, endowed 
with the power of living forever, and with capacities of infinite pro- 
gression! We do not knowthe full extent of the benevolent inten- 
tion of these two brothers, whose liberality is erecting this edifice, 
and whose name is inscribed on its front—but they have done 
enough to entitle them to the gratitude of all good men, and their 
na.nes will be repeated with pleasure by generations of children, 
who will thus be enabled to grati‘y that thirst delicious, yet divine, 
to know, long after they have passed from among the living. 


After marching around the Academy the children returned to the 
court-house, where some refreshment was provided. Then, afier 
tnany happy hours thus spent, the assembly dispersed with ap- 
propriate remarks. Group after group went tripping away to their 
homes, if their homes were near by—and if not, with their parents 
and teacher s in carriages, waggons and carts, And we must make 
particular mention of one of the latter description. We doubt if it 
ever carried so precious a load before. In it, with seats provided, 
and boughs of evergreen so interwoven as to form a protection from 
the sun, were comfortably packed away 39 children with their 
teacher. To be sure, it was pretty close packing, but not more so 
than we have seen children stowed away in our district school- 
houses. Besides, the former had better air to breathe, and felt all 
the while that this arrangement was to make them happier and bet. 
ter. This precious load, worth all the hay and wheat and potatoes 
ever carried to the barns and the granaries and cellars by that cart 
and all the carts in christendom, was drawn by five yoke of noble 
oxen, and over it floated a banner with this inscription—“ the im- 
provement of Common Schools.” The last we saw of that noble 
team, they were trotting away in a fine style, cheered on by the 
happy shout of the boys and girls inside of the green boughs, and 
behind were two or three waggons with drivers whipping up their 
horses, to get a-head. With such a banner flying, we cannot but 
think that the farmers won the race. We are very sure they will 
in the “long stretch.” 

But we have lingered on this description !onger than we intended. 
We purposed to speak more particularly of some of the meetings 
which we had the pleasure of attending in Tolland County, in com- 
pany with Lorin P. Waldo, Esq., the School Commissioner for that 
countye Withhim, and assisted by him, we attended and addressed 
some seven or eight different meetings in the various towns of that 
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county. The mothers did not turn out as numerously in that region. 
And we fear that as much will not be done in the way of improving 
school-houses, as in Middlssex county. 





THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 


In the French public schools it is considered an object of 
much importance to have the children taught something of the 
peeveipies on which life and health depend. Monsieur Orfila, 

ean of the Faculty of medicine, has recently published a 
list of instructions on this subject, which the Minister of In- 
struction approves, and which-the “Journal de I"Instruction” 
copies with explanations. The editor remarks, that the 
whole of the little work embraces only thirty-five paragraphs, 
and yet there is reason to apprehend that the teachers will 
need some assistance in elucidating them. 

The subject is divided as follows: Ist, the Fluids which 
surround us; viz. the air, light and heat. 2d. Things applied 
to our hodies; as clothes, water, &c. 3d. Food und drinks. 
4th. Perspiration, &«. 5th. Sleep and waking, exercise in 
walking, riding, &c. 6th. Moral impressions. 

In general plan, this work resembles several small works 
recently published in the United States, on Human Physiolo- 

y ; being brief, simple, and accompanied with questions, &c. 

t appears, however, to be rather too dry to interest the young. 
The interspersing of prints and anecdotes would probably 
render it more acceptable and useful. Men of science, con- 
versant chiefly with their associates in their profession, or at 
least with candidates, far superior in age as well as in educa- 
tion, to the common pupils of a primary school, cannot bring 
themselves down to the level of the latter without much exer- 
tion, and we accordingly find that they too seldom do it. 





The following communication is from an experienced “ Teacher,” 
and deserves the serious consideration of parents. The writer uses 
strong language, but we have not thought it worth while to alter the 
phraseology, We prefer that those aggrieved should give utterance 
to their own feelings in their own way. We are satisfied that the 
subject matter of this communication deserves attention. We shall 
make some extracts from the “ Confessions of a School-masster” on 
this topic in our next. ‘This last work is well calculated for the me- 
ridian of Connecticut. It is evidently written by one who has been a 
teacher in our Common Schools, and is a faithful record of the diffi. 
culties which beset the path of the Common School teacher in this 
State. 

“ BOARDING ROUND.” 
There is a defect in our common-school system, which appears 


to attract little attention from those engaged in reform. In most 
districts in the country, the teacher is compelled by his contract to 


er. We might with the same propriety propose to the lawyer, the 
physician, the merchant and the mechanic, to take part of their pay 
in board at our houses. In all these instances, such an offer would 
be considered an insult, and those who offered it would be disgra- 
ced by the proposition. Why is all this contemptible treatraent 
reserved oniy for the teacher? 

I have noticed only the fact of its being ill treatment. I wish 
parents to be sensible that their schools are injured by the practice. 
I have observed attentively the operation of this system for several 
years, and find in the circlé of my acquaintance, that the best quali- 
fied teachers are either leaving the state for schools where no such 
penurivusness exists, or leaving the business in disgust. Conse- 
quently our schools are filled generally with young and inexperienced 
teachers, and other states having a more liberal policy, and appre- 
ciating more highly the services of qualified teachers, are reaping 
benefit from our littleness. It is a disgrace to citizens of a state so 
liberally provided with public funds, to pursue so narrow a policy. 
It is a policy, which, while it saves them a little, is robbing them of 
their best instructors. Such teachers as are wanted in our schools, 
will never submit to the practice, and they will leave the state as 
soon as they are well prepared for the business. This is the reason 
eo few men advanced in life, and young men with families, are not 
found engaged in teaching. After a short practice they retire dis. 
gusted. And s2it will continue to bes I hope this subject may re- 
ceive attention, and finally be exclodta from our policy, that our 
State may be enabled to retain their teachers within their own 
limits. A Teacuer. 


EDUCATION IN AUSTRIA. 


M. Girardin, a member of the Royal Council, has lately 
published an article on the state of public instruction in that 
empire, in which he has enlarged particularly on common 
schools. 

Primary instruction, he remarks, should be general, and all 
should share in it. The work should begin in Infant schools. 
(salles d’asyle.) A number of these exist in Austria, but they 
are all of recent foundation, and that of Vienna dates only 
from 1831. The popular schools come next, and take the 
children at five years of age. There they remain till their 
twelfth year. There, as in Prussia, parents are compelled to 








send their children to school. Any person receiving an ap- 
prentice, or bound servant under 13 years of age, is required 
to send him or her to school, especially to a Sunday school. 
Even a shepherd or cowherd cannot be hired, until he has ex- 
hibited a certificate of the curate of his parish, proving that he 
has attended school, been taught the principles of religion, and 
acquitted himself in a satisfactory manner. 

Children cannot be employed in manufactories under eight 
years of age, and then must be sent to school in the evening, 
or on Sundays and festivals, at the expense of the manufactu- 
rer. The curate of each manufacturing village makes an an- 
nual report to the district inspector, who forwards it to the 











board with each patron of the school in the district, which is one of 
the most contemptible practices in the whole policy ; and parents, to 
the great injury of their schools, have convinced themselves that it 
is for their interest. Could each parent be compelled to see, hear, 
and suffer what their teacher does, the practice would soon be aban- 
doned. At one time the teacher is required for days, and some- 
times weeks, to board in families where few persons in the district 
could be induced to eat a single meal; he then exchanges this 
abode of filth for the house of the drunkard, where oaths, obscene 
conversation, and tyrannical family government, disturb his peace. 
His next stopping place may be in the family where no virtuous 
parent would permit their children to visit, fearing moral infection, 
and where, should the teacher visit under any other circumstances, 
would be to the injury of his character. Many agreeable families 
are in all districts, yet the teacher is generally compelled to pass 
through what I have described. In addition to this, most of the 
families are at some distance from the school house, and the teacher 
with his dinner in hand or pocket, marches with no very pompous 
strides to his field of labor. During the whole winter season, he 
has no opportunity for study. His numerous leisure hours are not 
at his own command. He is forced to listen to such conversation 
as is offered, which is too often offensive or unprofitable. Now this 
is not good treatment. No other class of citizens are used in this 
way but day laborers, and in their case there is no necessity for it. 
When a minister is employed by a congregation, there is the same 
propriety in contracting with him to leave his family and study at 4 
o’clock each day, proceed to his boarding place from one family to 
another, get his tea, lodging and breakfast, and then pocket his 
dinner and proceed to his study, as to require this of a school. teach. 


a 


magistrate of the circle, and he, after exhibiting it to the phy- 
sician, sends it, with their joint remarks, to the governor of 
the province. 


INFANT SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. 


The number is about 350, with 30,000 pupils. A multitude 
more are thought to be desirable. It will ever be borne in 
mind, that these “‘salles d’asyle” are almost exclusively devo- 
ted to the physical and mal care of very young children, and 
partake far less of the nature of schools than in this country 
and England. Similar institutions are found in Belgium,lta- 
ly, Prussia, Austria and Denmark. The report of the perma- 
nent Inspectress of the Infant Schools of France, (Déléquée 
Genérale,) Madame Lemercier, is very detailed and inter- 
esting. 

We will translate a few extracts from one of the Infant 
School lessons used in France, with an additional phrase here 
and there. 

“ A child who tells falsehoods is very wicked. He tells 
stories when he comes late to school, and has played by the 
way, and denies it; or when he has torn his clothes in quar- 
relling with little vagabonds, and says he did not begin it, or 
that it is not his fault, he did not scratch or throw stones. He 
ought to remember that his father and mother have a great 
deal of trouble in buying clothes forhim. He tells a story, too, 
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when he pushes down a little child, and says it was not he. 
God hates a child who tells lies, and will not make him 


happy.” 


“A child may be charitable if he has no money to give 


away. If he sees another child who has only a very smal 
piece of bread he can give him his own; ana if his mothe 


gives him apples, cherries, plums or berries, he can give some 
ry bread. 
If he sees another fall down he can help him up, and try to 
If he sees an old man who has dropped his 
staff he can pick it up and give it to him. He can tell a blind 
person the way, and help children who have heavy bundles to 
So you see thata child who has no money to give, can 


to any of his little school-tellows who have only 


comfort him. 


carry. 
be charitable, and God loves those who loves to do good.” 
“A little child can help grown peuple work. 


mother. 
and then their brother’s and sister’s. 
able to wash out kettles or cups, go for water or wood, (bu 
should not try to bring too much at a time,) go on errands 
sweep the floors, &c. Thus they can save time for their mo 


thers, who have to work, and help their fathers to earn money 
At school they can help the teach- 


to support their families. 
ers wash the little ones’ faces and hands, brush and sweep 
or keep the yard clean. 


“A child can work himself. He can pick up chips, pull up 
weeds, feed the fowls, pick up smal! stones in the fields, scare 
At first children are usu- 


away the birds from the corn, &c. 
ally paid for their work only with their food. 


the Savings Bank.” 





SCHOOLS IN PARIS. 


Since 1836, the expenses of the Paris schools have risen 
Among the items we find 
21,810 francs are to be paid this year, for the instruction of 
classes of adults on the mutual plan, and 25,107 franes for 


from 367,888 francs to 838,151. 


those taught on the simultaneous plan. 


LATE REPORT FROM PRUSSIA. 








We learn from the “ Manuel General de l’Instruction Pri- 
maire,” the following particulars, taken from the Report of 


the Prussian Minister of Instruction. 


Without including the special institutions, and the schools 
of higher studies, [viz. the Polytechnic school at Berlin, the 
universities of Berlin, Konigsburg and Halle, in the provinces 
of the Rhine, &c.| the Report proceeds to notice those other 


institutioas which are provided for the 14,100,000 inhabitants 
of the kingdom. They are as follows : 

113 Gymnasiums, in which the course of studies extends to 
rhetoric; 34 Colleges, or pro-gymnasiums, taught by brevet- 
ted principals, where the course extends to the second grade 
of humanities; 46 Seminaries of theology; 307 secondary 
schools for girls, and 327 for boys, under the inspection of the 
municipalities; 22,910 elementary schools. This gives a to- 
tal, for all these classes of institutions, of 22,826. 

There are, besides, 1,402 gymnasiums, and many pro-gym- 
nasiums. These increase the number to 30,255. 

Number of pupils. According to the Report of January 
Ist, 1838, 23,482 had been taught in the gymnasiums; and in 
that year 1,076 left them to enter the universities, and 4,993 
for other purposes. 


The preparatory schools have taught, 11,807 
The male secondary schools, 38,277 
The female, “a 39,927 
The male elementary “ 1,109,363 
The female, “ 1,062,392 


These with the pupils of the gymnasiums, proe ——-—— 
gymnasiums and seminaries, make, 2,289,727 
The number of children between 6 and 14 years of age in 
Prussia, in January Ist, 1838, was 2,830,328. This shows an 
excess of 546,601, who do not attend the instruction above 
named. 
_ The following deductions are to be made, of children not 
included in them; 2,221 deaf and dumb, 2,045 blind, a large 





He can wash 
himself and put on his clothes, and so take that care from his 
Little girls should begin to spread up their little beds, 
Little children may be 


When they can 
do more, they receive something to pay for their clothes, and 
afterwards get money besides, which they ought to put into 





number of orphans in the hospitals, vagabond children and 
those in the hands of justice, who receive elementary instruc- 
tion. Also those in schools of cadets, attendants on courses 
of navigation, commerce, trades, gardening, &c. and the fine 
arts, (where apprentices of mechanics are taught drawing, &c.) 

General results. 1. The population is 14,000,000; 16 out 
of an hundred receive instruction: that is, one sixth of the 
population. 

2. Out of 100 children six years old, 80 are taught in public 
schools. 

3. The number of pupils reported in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, gymnasiums and colleges, is 2,289,727, of 
whom 1,187,408 are males, and 1,102,319 females. In the 
country villages the proportion of pupils is greater than in the 
cities, which proves that the government pay due attention to 
the sparse population at large: an object which is too often 
neglected. 


1 
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COMMON SCHOOLS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

At the elections which lately took place in the State of North 
Carolina for the choice of members of Congress, the people were 
required, by a law passed the last session of the Legislature, to give 
their votes on the question of accepting, in the several counties, the 
provision made by means of the Literary Fund, for the establish- 
ment of Common Schools, on the terms therein proposed. This 
provision is an appropriation of forty dollars, to be paid out of the 
nett income of the literary fund for the year 1839, on condition that 
a tax be raised upon the inhabitants of the county for the use of the 
schools, equal to one half the amount of said appropriation. On the 
return to the next County Court of the votes to be given in each 
County, for * School” or “no School,” in case a majority of the 
votes in any County prove to be in favor of an acceptance of the 
terms, the Justices of the Court are required to proceed to the choice 
of not less than five, nor more than ten, Superintendents of Common 
Schools for the County. The superintendents thus chosen are re- 
quired to meet and divide the County into School Districts, each of 
an extent of six miles square of inhabited territory, designating them 
by natural boundaries, or prominent object. They are required also 
to appoint in each School District not less than three, nor more than 
six, School Commi:tee men, whose duty it shall be to assist the su- 
perintendent in the establishment of Schools in their respective dis- 
tricts. Inthe counties where the majority of votes shall be in favor 
of the acceptance of the terms above mentioned, it is made the duty 
of the Justices in the year 1840 to assess an additional tax, to the 
amount of twenty dollars for each School District in the County, 
which amount is required to be paid over to the School Committees 
of the several Districts. The sum of forty dollars is also to be paid 
by the public Treasurer to the Committee of each District, on the 
warrant of the Governor, to be issued on its being shown that the 
said tax of twenty dollars for each district has been levied in the 
County, and that a school-house has been erected in the district suf- 
ficient to accommodate at least fifty scholars. 


t 
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Vocat Music 1n Swirzertanp. ‘ We have listened,” says a 
recent traveller in Switzerland, ‘to the peasant children’s songs, 
as they went out to their morning occupations ; and saw their hearts 
enkindled to the highest tones of music and poetry, by the setting 
sun, or the familiar objects of nature, each of which was made to 
echo some truth, or point to come duty, by an appropriate song. 
We have heard them sing ‘the harvest hymn,’ as they went forth, 
before day-light, to gather in the grain. We have seen them as- 
sembled in groups at night, chanting a hymn of praise for the glories 
of the heavens, or joining in some patriotic chorus, or some social 
melody instead of the frivolous and corrupting conversation, which 
so often renders such meetings the source of evil. In addition to 
this, we visited communities, where the youth had been trained from 
their childhood to exercises in vocal music, of such a character as 
to elevate, instead of debasing the mind; and have found, that it 
served in the same manner to cheer their social assemblies, in place 
of the noise of folly, or the poisoned cup of intoxication. We have 
seen the young men of such a community assembled, te the number 
of awed | hundreds, from a circuit of twenty miles; and instead of 
spending a day of festivity in rioting and drunkenness, pass the 
whole time, with the exception of that employed in a frugal repast 
and a social meeting, in a concert of social, moral, and religious 
hymns, and devote the proceeds of the exhibition to some object of 
benevolence. We could not but look at the contrast presented on 
similar occasions, in our own country, with a blush of shame. We 
have visited a village, whose whole moral aspect was changed in a 
few years, by the introduction of music of this character even among 
adults; and where the aged were compelled to express their aston- 
ishment, at seeing the young abandon their corrupting and riotous 
‘amusements for this delightful and improving exerc’se.” 
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COMMON-SCHOOL MEETINGS FOR OCTOBER. 

Winpuam Counry.—Judge Sharpe has called the Annual Meeting 
of the Windham County School Association at Brooklyn, on the 10th 
inst. Hon. A. T. Judson has made several local appointments for the 
same week. 

New.Lonpon County.—T. 8. Perkins, Esq. as School Commis- 
sioner, has appointed meetings of the friends of Common Schools, 
at Jewett City, on Monday, the 14th inst. att and 7, P.M. At Head 
of Mystic, on Tuesday at 1 P.M. At Portersville, at 7 P. M., on 
the 15h inst. At New-London on Wednesday, the 16th. At Lyme 
at 1 P. M. on Thursday, the 17th, and at Salem at7 P.M. At Col. 
chester on Friday. 

Litcuriztp Counry.—Judge Church has called meetings of the 
Litchfield County Common School Association at Winsted, at the 
Methodist meeting-house, on Monday, the 2lst. At Plymouth, at 
the Congregational meeting-house, of the lst School Society, on 
Tuesday, the 22d. At Woodbury, at the Congregational meeting. 
house of the Ist Society, on Wednesday, the 23d; and at Sharon, on 
Friday, the 25:h. All of these meetings are to take place at 1 
o’clock *P. M. 





SCHOOL RETURNS For 1839-40. 

The blanks for these returns will be forwarded to the Clerk of 
of each Schvol Society for the School Visiters of the same, in the 
course of the next month. The returns will ask for infurmation re- 
specting the Summer schools of 1839, as well as the Winter schools 
of 1839-40. 

DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 

This committee is now chosen by the District, and not by the 
School Society, as heretofore, and we wou'd take this occasion to 
remind them, that not a day should go by before a Teacher is se- 
cured and properly qualified—the school-house repaired—fuel pro. 
vided—the register of attendance, &c. prepared—and such other 
duties attended to as the interest of the School requires. ‘They 


should also remember that the public money can be expended for | ed 


the wages of teachers, and the wages of teachers only. 

We have learned with much surprise and regret that men who 
will readily serve as cominittees in voluutary societies, as military 
officers, &c., have utterly declined this office. No better evidence 
could be given of the low estimation in which our common schools 
are regarded by some of the most intelligent men in the community. 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers should remember that they cannot legally enter the 
school room to teach, unless they are properly qualified, and that 
they ure not entitled to draw any portion of their wages unless they 
have a certificate of qualification dated previous to the opening of 
the school. Besides, they must keep the Register required by the 
13th section of the Act of 1839, and make an abstract and deposite 
the same, or they cannot draw more than two thirds of their wages. 





PROVISION FOR THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS.—A GOOD 
BEGINNING. 

The subjoined notice was given by Mr. Wright less than two 
weeks previous to the day on which the proposed course of instruc- 
tion was to commence. The result shows that there are many 
young men who would gladly avail themselves of an opportunity to 
improve their acquaintance with the studies taught in our Common 
Schools, and with the best methods of school gover t and in- 
struction. We find on inquiry, that twenty-three young gentlemen, 
nearly all of whom have had some experience as teachers, are now 
diligently attending the instruction and lectures, provided by Mr. 
Wright. The present arrangement is as follows, which will he va. 
ried as the progress of the course requires. 

Mr. Wright devotes his time to thorough recitation and explana- 
nations in Grammar, and to methods of School teaching and man. 
agement, 

Mr. Post gives instruction in Arithmetic, including particular ex. 
planations of Rules, &c. 














Prof. Davies hears recitations in some of the higher branches of 
Mathematics, which will enable the teacher to instruct to better ad- 
vantage there pursued in the winter schools. 

The Rev. Mr. Barton has the department of Reading and Natural 
Philosophy in his care. 

The Rev. Mr. Gallaudet is now explaining the uses and the best 
methods of teaching Composition. He will’soon take up the subject 
of Spelling, and School Government. 

Mr. Brace, Principal of the Hartford Female Seminary, is explain- 
ing the first principles of Mathematical and Astronomical Geogra- 
phy, with the Use of Globes, &c. 

Mr. Snow, Principa' of the Centre District School will give every 
facility to these pupils to become acquarnted with the methods of 
teaching and government pursued in his school. 

The time aliotted to the course isshort. The arrangements were 
necessarily hurried, and yet it must be evident to any one, that these 
young men will be better qualified at the end of the seven weeks, to 
instruct and govern children and youth, than they were last winter. 
If they did nothing more than to familiarize themselves with the 
methods actually pursued by Mr. Wright and Mr. Snow in their re- 
spective schools, this would be of great practical service to them. 
But it is impossible for them to listen to the suggestions of such 
minds as are engaged in the course of instruction, without carrying 
away many valuable principles which they can apply to advantage 
in their own schools. 

We hope that many more teachers will yet attend, and at least 
visit some of our best schoo!s before they open their own schools for 
the winter- Written applications have already been made to Mr. 
Wright to secure these teachers. Committees however should 
make personal inquiries and satisfy themselves. 


TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The subscriber :s authorized to say to those young gentlemen 
who design to engage the coming winter in common school instruc- 
tion in this State, that provis on has been made through the liberali- 
ty of benevolent individuals, for the gratuitous instruccion of a class 
of twenty in a separate apartment of the Hartford Grammar School, 
during a few weeks previous to ths opening of the winter school. 

A good room, now unoccupied, in the Grammar School building, 
will be appropriated exclusively to the use of this class. 

The Principal and Teacher of Mathematics, wiil atiend to the in- 
struction of the young gentlemen at such hours of the day, or eve- 
uing, as will not cause any interruption to their regular duties in 
school, while it is expected that impurtant assistance will be render- 
in the form of Lectures from the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, Prof. 
Charles Davies, and the Rev. F. A. Barton. 

The sh:rt course of Lectures and other instruction, commenced 
on the 23d ult., and by necessity must be limited to about seven 
weeks, 

Applications for admission te this class should be made with the 
least possible delay either personally, or by letter (postage paid) to 

L. WRIGHT, 
Principal of the Hartford Grammar School. 


FOR THE EDUCATION OF FEMALE 


TEACHERS. 

It gives us great pleasure to state, that Mr. Rockwell, the 
experienced and successful principal of the Winsted Acade- 
my, will receive a few young ladies, who wish to qualify 
themselves to become teachers, free of charge for his next 
term, which will commence about the middle of November, 
and continue sixteen weeks. Applications must be made im- 
mediately to Mr. R. E. Rockwell, Winsted. 

Mr. Rockwell is enabled to make this generous offer, through 
the kindness and liberality of a few friends of education in his 
vicinity, who have contributed the means to meet the expense 
of tuition. 

Will not the friends of our schools in other places, make 
similar provision ? The amount would be small, and in what 
manner can that or a much Jarger amount be expended, so as 
accuinplish a greater amount of good? If any thing is done, 
it should be done immediately, while the female teachers are 
in a great measure out of employ. 








PROVISION 





SUBSCRIBERS TO THE JOURNAL. 


In the next number. the Publishers will acknowledge 
through the Journal, the orders and receipts from various 
towns up to November, and after that the receipts for each 
month. This will dispense with the necessity of replying by 
letter to the communications enclosing names and remittances. 








